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Postal Authority on Pope John 


Eprror: We certainly agree with AMERICA 
(On All Horizons, 9/30) that all should 
send birthday greetings to Pope John. 
However, we urge your readers to put on 
eleven cents postage for the first ounce, 
and seven cents for each additional ounce. 
This is the correct postage as revised on 

July 1, 1961. 

DantEL Lucey 

Acting Postmaster 

U. S. Post Office 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Big Horn for Many Soles in Small Pews 


Evrror: In his article “Building for God’s 
People” (10/7), Fr. C. J. McNaspy, S.J., 
reports on the near perfection accom- 
plished in the building of a church. May I 
add the following to his list of skills nec- 
essary in order to erect a more perfect 
church building? 

These are the views of an usher: 
coEs! 

The perfect church building will never 
be erected until one locates an architect 
who has the ability to draw plans so that 
most of the pews are at the rear of the 
church. 

Also—a must!—a pastor who will furnish 
his ushers with an oversized shoehorn, so 
that they can squeeze 15 parishioners into 
a pew built for 12 people. 

Otto C. KersTEN 


HERE 


Wonder Lake, II. 


Men of Earth 


Eprror: In his article “Engineers: The 
Lord’s Workers” (9/30), Dean Clement J. 
Freund gives as the basic criticism of en- 
gineers: “Your whole business is so earthy.” 
This is only half the story as I see it. En- 
gineers are criticized not so much because 
their business is so earthy, but because 
they give the impression that their “earthy 
business” is the only one of value. 

The opinion of so very many engineers 
is that social science, philosophy, literature, 
etc., are all inconsequential disciplines. En- 
gineering students often rank below aver- 
age in subjects like these because they see 
no value in them. 

One of the results (industrial executives 
tell us) is the engineer’s inability to com- 
municate in the oral or written media. Can 
one really blame the English teacher for 
teacting to such an attitude? 

Perhaps, too, if more engineering stu- 
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Correspondence 


dents shaved, changed from their khakis 
and condescended to attend an all-univer- 
sity cultural or intellectual program once 
in a while, the rest of the campus would 
not find it so difficult to like them. 
EuGENE WOELFEL 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Epitor: Thanks very much for Dean 
Freund’s refreshing article “Engineers: The 
Lord’s Workers.” 

In light of the professor's comments, 
perhaps America should amend the title 
of its present Science column to Science 
and Engineering. Both professions would 
profit by it. 

Ricnarp S. D:Satvo 
Civil Engineering Officer, USAF 
Fort Lee, Va. 


Philadelphia Laughs 


Eprtror: I have been observing with con- 
siderable interest the feud you have been 
conducting with National Review and its 
editor, William F. Buckley Jr. Allow me 
to comment. 

The preliminary event, “God Save Father 
Dunne!” (9/9), in which you published 
the piddling sarcasm of Fr. James E. 
O Leary in reply to L. Brent Bozell’s serious 
analysis of Fr. George H. Dunne’s liberal 
position, went clearly to National Review. 

But the main event seemed to have pos- 
sibilities of a different outcome. Despite 
a rather ignoble descent into personalities, 
there is an annoying precociousness about 
Mr. Buckley which seemed to offer you 
an advantage. I thought you had him on 
the defensive. 

Suddenly, it was all over. You lost. You 
not only lost; you threw it away. The in- 
credible smallness of your refusal to accept 
the advertising of the National Review 
gave everything to Buckley and his publi- 
cation. If I were you, I wouldn’t mention 
either of them again. If you do, whatever 
you say will be drowned out by laughter. 
Buckley’s laughter, that is. 

( Rev.) THomas J. CALPIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Billet-Doux From Indiana 


Epiror: I wish you would refrain from 
sending your left-wing propaganda this 
way. It is a shame the Jesuits have gone 
down the drain—a good Society with some 
few respectable members left who can’t 
speak their minds. 

You need men on your staff like Buckley, 
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For every priest . . . a truly 
wise and stimulating 
book on the priestly life 





By Leo J. Trese 
author of Vessel of Clay 


“Relax, Father, Relax!” is the head- 
ing of the first chapter in Father 
Trese’s new book and he “ 
on from there, always delightful. 

variably realistic, genuinely ciagietieg. 


Father Trese calls himself ‘‘an average 
priest’ and it is in that role that he 
speaks to his fellow-priests on their 
common ideals, goals and obstacles. He 
is, he says, simply “thinking out loud 
in the hope that some of his confreres 
may feel a little less lonely in their 
struggle with the world, the flesh and 
the devil.” 


His thoughts are solid, moving and 
practical. They deal with the grandeur 
and the grind, the challenge to sanctity 
and the temptation to mediocrity in the 
priestly life. Designed to be read a 
chapter at a time, SANCTIFIED IN 
TRUTH is a book that will become a 
cherished favorite of many priests. 


SANCTIFIED 
IN TRUTH 


At your bookstore ¢ $3.50 





SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 









Americz 
October 15, 1961 


Dear Friends: 


We were checking over some copy the other day for an advertise- 
ment that will appear, later this fall, in the New York Times Sunday 
Book Review Section. Somebody challenged our statement that AMER- 
ica is “the most widely circulated U.S. weekly journal of opinion.” 
Question it if you will, but the record backs it up! 


Weekly circulation is on its way to the 70,000 mark at the moment, 
and we shall be surprised if we fail to reach it before Christmas. 


Incidentally, and because I have evidence of the interest of AMERICA 
readers in the growth of America’s circulation, you might want to 
know that a pair of advertisements inserted in the Sunday Times Book 
Review last January are still bringing us a trickle of subscribers to add 
to the approximately 1,800 new readers who came to us through those 
two ads. 

Our press run last week was 66,660. This means we have grown by 
about 10,000 readers since last October. 


Many of these new readers discovered AMERICA last Christmas. 
It’s an old story. Some friend gave them AMERICA as a Christmas 
gift. By the time Christmas comes again, these new readers take off 
on their own, and give the same gift to their friends. In 1955, there 
were 2,415 gift subscriptions, given by 1,545 readers. By 1959, 5,856 
gifts of AMERICA were made by 4,075 readers. Last year, during 
the pre-Caristmas season, 4,411 readers gave a grand total of 6,423 
AMERICA Christmas gifts. 


Obviously, there is some kind of a trend here. Why not give AMERICA 


yourself this year? To a son or daughter in college . . . To the nun who 
teaches your children . . . To an American priest working in Latin 
America (we have a long list of those who want it) . . . To your local 


public library . . . To non-Catholic friends who would welcome a chance 
to find some Catholic opinion in their mailbox 51 times next year? 


Many people give more than one subscription. In fact, 1,317 last 
year gave two or more. And one decided AMERICA was the ideal 
gift for 292 of his friends! 


Mr. William Holub, our general manager, and his staff at 920 
Broadway in New York City are eager to fill your orders this year as 
always. You will do us a favor if you let us hear from you now, in 
October, so that there can be no delay in the business of seeing that 
your friends get the first issue of 1961. 


Thank you for your never-failing support of America. There is a 
card bound into this issue to make it easy for you to give AMERICA 
this Christmas. 

Yours gratefully 


MResuta; 1 Suis, 2 
Eprtor-In-CHIEF 


@ P.S. And how about an AMERICA subscription for your local newspaper 
editor? 
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Fr. Ginder, Matt Bros., or Mr. Flangan 
[sic] of the Tablet. 

You know it is a shame that your Order 
(Society) educated some of us to think— 
also to translate Latin. I’m quite perturbed 
how your boys translate the word “socialis” 
(an adjective )—and also read so much sub- 
sidiarity into the recent encyclical. 

My money goes to Buckley, the Wander- 
er, Brooklyn Tablet, Dean Manion, Chris- 
tian Anti-Communism Crusade. Remember 
Evil is Evil—one can’t cavort with it. 

ALVIN LE Roy, 41. 
Alexandria, Ind. 


Contrasts in Gotham 


Eprror: Two recent additions to AMER!CA 
have given me so much enjoyment, I want 
to express my appreciation—Fr. Davis’ 
thoughtful and interesting column Of Many 
Things, and the Quiz feature. 
These cannot fail to appeal to all. 

(Miss) Rrra M. Smita 

New York, N.Y. 


Epitor: I found your inside-cover edito- 
rial “Of Many Things” (9/23) disturbing. 
Its tone is cynical and latent with embar- 
rassing insinuations. Why confuse the ac- 
complishments of Pablo Casals, the cellist, 
with Pablo Casals, political victim? Why 
quibble over the choice on a_ periodical 
cover of Nehru over Adenauer? 

“Of Many Things” suggests many things 
and seems to be unworthy of the tolerant 
spirit your readers expect in AMERICA. 

THomas E. SuLLIvAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Encyclical Majesty 


Eprror: In your editorial, “Naming the En- 
cyclical” (9/16), you make the following 
comment about Pope John XXIII’s Mater 
et Magistra: “. . . a more descriptive Eng- 
lish title or subtitle will prove useful and 
even necessary as Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics continue over the years to give this 
encyclical the close attention it deserves.” 

I couldn’t disagree more _ strongly. 
What's wrong with Mater et Magistra? 
Any papal encyclical, by its very nature, 
has a certain majesty about it, and deserves 
a majestic title. Why demean it by an 
English title? Where, in modern literature, 
can you find such majestic and beautiful 
titles as Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo 
Anno or Mater et Magistra? 

There has been altogether too much de- 
basement of the language on TV, in mod- 
ern novels and in so-called “popular” mag- 
azines. Let’s preserve one of the few 
remaining sources of language which is 
capable of lifting the spirit. 

Joun J. Scanton, Associate Editor 

Saturday Review Education Supplement 
New York, N.Y. 
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Current Comment 
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Apple for an Orchard 


First, Secretary of State Rusk and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko spent 
a total of 14 hours searching for a basis 
of negotiation on the conflict over Ger- 
many and Berlin. Then Mr. Gromyko 
left New York for the White House, 
where he had a two-hour session with 
the President on Oct. 6. 

No official report followed this con- 
frontation. Apparently the Soviet diplo- 
mat reiterated the familiar Russian posi- 
tion, while Mr. Kennedy tried to con- 
vince Gromyko that we will not nego- 
tiate under ultimata and that Premier 
Khrushchev is riding on a _ collision 
course. 

Net result of this exploratory meet- 
ing? The pessimists unofficially said that 
things had gone badly, that there had 
been a step backward, that the result 
was zero or zero minus. The optimists 
declared that there had been no prog- 
ress—a distinction without a difference. 

The President himself was reported to 
have summed up the present diplomatic 
impasse by saying that the Russians are 
trying to swap “an apple for an or- 
chard,” a homely figure bound to bring 
a chuckle from the Soviet Union’s prov- 
erb-dropping leader. 

What next in the West? We will try 
to continue low-level dialogue with the 
USSR, hoping for a change of heart in 
Moscow. There will be another painful 
review of the situation with our allies 
while we await Khrushchev’s next move. 

It was too much to expect there would 
be any real softening of the Soviet stand 
just on the eve of the 22nd Communist 
party congress in Moscow on Oct. i7. 
It was vital for Khrushchev to show that 
assembly how confident and unyielding 
a bargainer he is. What fun it must be 
to assure the comrades that the orchard 
is practically “in the bag,” and that even 
the promised apple is worm-eaten. 


Cancer in Southeast Asia 


A Washington report in one of the 
nation’s leading journals tells us that the 
State Department is “pleased” that po':- 
ticians in the tiny Southeast Asian king- 
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dom of Laos have at last ended their 
dispute. 

On Oct. 8, the right-wing, neutralist 
and pro-Red factions agreed on the 
choice of “neutralist” Prince Souvanna 
Phouma as Premier. According to the 
report, the feeling in Washington is that 
with the formation of a coalition govern - 
ment sporting all hues of the political 
spectrum from far right to Communist, 
the Geneva conference on Lzos can now 
come to terms on the creation of a neu- 
tral, independent Laos. 

Other (more realistic?) observers, es- 
pecially those on the scene, are not quite 
so sanguine. Neither is this Review. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma is the same 
Premier we eased out over a year ago 
in favor of right-wing Prince Boun Oum. 
Moreover, we conspired (there is no 
other word) in his downfall on the very 
grounds of his neutralism. But if, as was 
argued, Laos was drifting leftward un- 
der Souvanna Phouma’s tutelage, what 
guarantee have we that the trend will 
not continue now? 

It is generally recognized that Sou- 
vanna Phouma, far from being genuine- 
ly neutralist, has been in reality the cap- 
tive of his half-brother, one-time Premier 
Prince Souphanouvong and now leader 
of the Communist Pathet Lao. As Pre- 
mier Prince Norodom Sihanouk of neigh- 
boring Cambodia has remarked, “it is 
too late” in Laos. “The process of com- 
munization will come step by step like 
microbes in a body . . . like cancer.” 


. . . Seato the Remedy? 


Meanwhile, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, at best an impotent or- 
ganization up to the present, has been 
winding up its annual meeting at Bang- 
kok. If it could not come up with a cure 
for the inoperable cancer in Laos, it at 
least talked about preventive measures 
to block the spread of the disease to 
South Vietnam, where the conflict 
against Communist infiltrators has 
passed from the guerrilla stage to open 
warfare (Am., 10/14, p. 32). 

The job of putting teeth in Seato is 
long overdue. The U.S. decision, an- 
nounced at the meeting, to send more 


training personnel, and perhaps some 
token combat troops, to stiffen the re- 
sistance of the Vietnamese is therefore 
welcome. But is this token of U.S. inten- 
tions to shield South Vietnam sufficient? 
Should we go ahead on our own and put 
the teeth in Seato? Or should Asians 
do it? 

Seato is strong only insofar as its 
individual members are determined to 
resist Communist aggression in the area. 
Otherwise the treaty that brought the 
defense organization into being isn’t 
worth the paper it is written on. Politi- 
cally, even tactically, it may be more ad- 
visable for Thai and Filipino troops to 
bear the brunt of the defense burden 
in Southeast Asia along with the Viet- 
namese. The‘rs are the countries in 
more immediate danger. Their troops 
are perhaps better able to withstand the 
rigors of jungle warfare than our own. 

We are not cynically advocating that 
“Asians fight Asians.” But it is only right 
that Asians join in drawing the line of 
resistance in Asia. 


The Soviet Tests 


Between Sept. 30 and Nov. 3, 1958, 
the USSR exploded 16 nuclear bombs 
in a series of “dirty” tests that released 
about eight megatons of energy. 

Right now, however, the Soviet Union 
is bent on breaking its own fallout rec- 
ord. Between Sept. 1 and Oct. 9 it shot 
off 19 devices, and fully half of them 
were in the megaton range. Japanese 
scientists estimated that the 18th test 
alone was a ten-megaton blast. 

The magnitude of the present Rus- 
sian testing program has enabled the 
USSR to verify its recent nuclear devel- 
opments while gathering extensive data 
for future advances. But the unholy 
haste with which it is being pursued is 
evidence that the Soviet Union is delib- 
erately intent on exploiting the fallout 
problem in its most realistic form. Fall- 
out levels are rising toward the mini- 
mum acceptable limits and world re- 
vulsion to all atomic tests is rising with 
them. 

This haste has two obvious advan- 
tages for the USSR. It enables Russia 
to conclude its current series before the 
UN takes up debate on testing or dis- 
armament. The Soviet Union will there- 
fore be able to enter such a debate with 
a welcome declaration of a moratorium 
on atmospheric testing. 
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Secondly, such a declaration would 
seriously embarrass the United States. 
The present Soviet tests may make it 
imperative to conduct atmospheric tests 
of our own as a counter to their ad- 
vances. However, for us to increase the 
pollution of the earth by a _ testing pro- 
gram of our own (after the Reds have 
completed theirs) would be to invite 
universal opprobrium. 

The net result of the Soviet haste may 
be to force upon us a new form of test 
moratorium, just as harmful as the 
three-year moratorium on underground 
tests that began in 1958. It will take 
skillful footwork to guard our security 
while dodging the pitfall that is being 
set to trap us. 


Wise Virgins et al. 


“Khrushchev is selling bomb shelters 
like crazy every time he opens his 
mouth.” That’s how one contractor 
summed up the current grass-roots 
movement for survival. 

It is true enough that people all over 
the country are digging up their lawns 
or reinforcing their cellars. They are stor- 
ing up food and medical supplies and 
boning up on fallout. It is a tribute to 
human nature, however, that nobody is 
reporting a run on guns or ammunition. 

In view of the President’s encourage- 
ment of do-it-yourself survival systems, 
this public interest would seem to be the 
sign of a healthy prudence in the face of 
the nuclear catastrophe that could con- 
ceivably follow fast upon Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s resolute brinkmanship. For 
while shelters of any kind are of little 


use against blast and fire storms, they . 


could save the lives of many millions 
whose chief danger, even in a major 
attack, would be residual fallout. Those 
millions would be the remnant on which 
we might have to rebuild our civiliza- 
tion and our economy. 

It disturbs us, amid the mounting talk 
on shelters, to hear that it is somehow 
immoral to prepare for human survival. 
We sometimes read that this encourages 
political irresponsibility and selfishness. 
We even hear that shelter funds should 
be diverted to UN aid programs, or that 
our instinctive drive for self-preserva- 
tion should be sublimated into a univer- 
sal disarmament program. 

What an odd change these people 
ring on the Gospel parable. They ques- 
tion the prudence of the Wise Virgins. 
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They propose as models the Foolish who 
minced about with oil-short lamps de- 
spite the warning to be vigilant. 


Gaitskell Triumphant, Maybe 


The British Labor party’s annual con- 
ference at Blackpool on Oct. 4 decisively 
reversed the stand it took last year in 
favor of unilateral disarmament. This 
year’s majority was nearly ten times as 
large as the unilateralist majority at 
Scarborough a year ago. 

The vote was a triumph for Labor 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell, who will 
be Britain’s Prime Minister in the event 
of a Labor victory in the next general 
election. At his insistence the Labor 
Members of Parliament ignored the uni- 
lateralist resolution of the Scarborough 
conference and refused to be bound by 
it. Now the party conference and the 
Labor M.P.’s, under Mr. Gaitskell’s lead- 
ership, are again in harmony on this 
vital issue. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s victory at Blackpool 
was less than complete, however. After 
rejecting unilateralism, the conference 
went against its leadership’s policy by 
voting to condemn the establishment of 
Polaris bases and the training of Ger- 
man troops in Britain. The opposition 
forces in Labor are evidently still strong. 
Labor is far from a united party today. 

More’s the pity, from the party’s point 
of view. The Conservative government's 
popularity is at a low ebb today. Labor's 
political star is rising in a way hardly 
imaginable a year ago. But when the 
next general election is held—perhaps as 
early as the fall of 1962—the question 
posed by the Manchester Guardian on 
Oct. 5 will have to be faced: “Can Mr. 
Gaitskell present himself as a man capa- 
ble of governing without being stabbed 
in the back by his own supporters?” 

The question is of interest to others 
than Britons. As Americans who are con- 
vinced of the paramount importance of 
preserving Western unity in the face of 
the Soviet threat, we must wish Mr. 
Gaitskell success in leading his party 
and, if the electorate so decides, in 
governing his country. 


AFL-CIO and the i 


To top AFL-CIO leaders, who as- 
sembled last week in New York for 
an executive council meeting, what 


Michael J. Quill, head of the Transport 


Workers Union, says or does is a matter 
of small consequence. The fact that 
Quill not only invited “Jimmy” Hoffa 
to address his recent TWU convention 
but also called upon the AFL-CIO to 
readmit the Teamsters was a minor ir- 
ritation but no more than that. 

Actually, even before Quill’s cheap 
and scandalous grandstand play, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the Team- 
sters would be on the executive coun- 
cil’s agenda. 

For a number of reasons—none of 
which does them any credit—several 
AFL-CIO affiliates want to see the 
Teamsters back in the House of Labor. 
They are the Upholsterers, the Butchers 
and Joseph Curran’s Maritime Workers. 

On the other hand, a few unions have 
been insisting that the Federation char- 
ter a new international. Teamster affili- 
ate and wage all-out war on Hoffa. Still 
a third group, doubtful whether dissat- 
isfaction with Hoffa has reached a point 
where a new union would be viable, 
has been thinking in terms of chartering 
Federal locals—which are directly sub- 
ject to the national AFL-CIO office— 
that could offer a haven to dissident 
Teamster leaders. 

The decision was a hard one. It was 
made no easier by the persistence of the 
old dispute between craft and industrial 
unions. Since an all-out fight with Team- 
sters would tax the resources even of a 
united Federation, it was not surprising 
that President George Meany, with the 
solid backing of the council, elected to 
follow the more moderate Federal-local 
approach. From now on, dissident 
Teamster locals can affiliate directly 
with the national AFL-CIO. 

Meantime, as the council was in ses- 
sion, news came that Hoffa had been 
reindicted in Florida on a series of 
charges, including use of the mails to 
defraud. The man has a two-front war 
on his hands. 


Our Press: New Horizons 


It’s too bad about The Critic of Chi- 
cago. It’s a pity that this truly unusual 
and imaginatively edited “magazine of 
Christian culture” is published only six 
times a year. Here is a well-planned, 96- 
page journal which unobtrusively en- 
tered a new phase with its current 
(Oct.-Nov.) issue. Once primarily de- 
voted to reviews of books, The Critic, 
under editor Paul K. Cuneo, has now 
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A Sister is a : 
symbol of Christ with the 


UNIQUE FOUR-COLOR VOCATION ROTOGRAVURE 


SPRINGTIME 


Two editions totaling 700,000 copies have already been 


exhausted. A third edition is slated for late November. 


“This beautiful SPRINGTIME opened my eyes to the beauty and 
love of a sister’s vocation.” Montclair, N.J. 


HIGHLY ACCLAIMED BY “Packed with new and inspiring ideas.” Denver. 
© BISHOPS “Will be distributed after Sunday Mass to every one of our adult 
parishioners.” St. Louis. 
© PRIESTS 
“Beautiful, religious, informative and most complete.” Dallas. 
© TEACHERS 
“Truly, it is major league.” Bryan, Texas. 
e PARENTS 
“Admirably tells the story of religious life.” Greensburg, Penn. 
e HIGH SCHOOL 
AND “The Bishop wishes me to extend to you his blessing upon your valuable 
COLLEGE GIRLS work. He wishes every priest of the diocese to see it.” 








All orders for the third edition must be received before November 20, 1961. Sold ONLY in bulk lots of 250 per 
carton. Price: $12.50 per carton, plus F.O.B., CHICAGO. 


CONFERENCE OF MAJOR SUPERIORS OF WOMEN—National Secretariat 
590 E. Lockwood—Webster Groves 19, Missouri 





Please send me ——______ carton(s) of SPRINGTIME, when the third edition comes off the press. _.___ Check 
enclosed. ________ Bill me. 


Name. 
Address. 








City and State 





SAMPLE COPY SENT UPON REQUEST 
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burgeoned into an organ of general in- 
terest. 

In addition to regular columnists Dan 
Herr and Joel Wells, the list of con- 
tributors in the current and coming 
issues includes top names in the Catho- 
lic cultural world. This venture into 
“high journalism” is an act of confidence 
in the new generation of Catholic read- 
ers (The Critic, 210 W. Madison, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. $3.50 yearly). 

While on the subject of journalistic 
enterprise, how can we overlook the 
special Sept. 29 edition of the Catholic 
Reporter (Kansas City-St. Joseph)? 
This number noted the first five years 
of that diocese, and editor Robert G. 
Hoyt centered the articles on the theme 
of the diocese as a community of the 
faithful, in union with their pastors. 
Missing was the traditional emphasis 
on the purely “official” side of Church 
life. Guest articles by well-known writ- 
ers added an extra dimension to this 
new-style anniversary number. May its 
success stir imitation! It deserves that 
best of tributes. 


Religious and the Council 


Preparations for the second Vatican 
Council are meeting stiff head winds. 
Early expectations that the bishops of 
the world could meet in October, 1962 
were too optimistic. It is now stated that 
the solemn and universal synod cannot 
take place before December, 1962— 
which is a way of saying that it might 
take place early in 1963. 

The delay should surprise or discour- 
age no one. One category of question 
alone is enough to challenge the wisdom 
of Solomon. A restructuring of the 
Church’s internal organization is under 
way. This calls for study of the relation- 
ship of the episcopate to the Pope and 
the relationship of the episcopate to the 
laity. A third such problem being stud- 
ied is the relationship of the religious 
orders to the local bishop. 

Traditionally, such organs of the 
apostolate as the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, Augustinians and Jesuits carried 
on their work directly under the super- 
vision of the Popes; they th-refore trans- 
cended diocesan boundaries both in op- 
eration and in organization. This ar- 
rangement, sanctioned by canon law, 
was vitally important for the Holy See in 
the old days when bishops were ap- 
pointees of the Catholic king. 
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How Rome carried on its dramatic 
struggle in one major area, the Spanish 
colonial empire, has recently been de- 
scribed by Fr. W. Eugene Shiels, S.]., 
in his study, King and Church (Loyola 
Univ. Press, 1961). The times, of course, 
have changed. But it would be para- 
doxical, in the new age when the 
Church’s apostolate tends to become 
more universal and supradiocesan in 
concept, if the broad orientation of the 
religious orders should be narrowed by 
the council. 


Isn’t Prayer Important? 


The following brief item appeared on 
an inside page of a New York paper for 
Oct. 5: 

President Kennedy paid a _ brief 

visit to [Washington’s] St. Mat- 

thew’s Cathedral [on Oct. 4] in ob- 

servance of his proclamation for a 

national day of prayer for peace 

and freedom. 

A diligent search of preceding issues of 
this newspaper reveals no notice of the 
actual proclamation of such a day of 
prayer. A phone call elicited the state- 
ment that a story on it had been carried 
in the issue of Oct. 2. If so, it must have 
been printed in invisible ink. 

President Kennedy obviously took his 
proclamation seriously enough to prac- 
tice, so to speak, what he had preached, 
and thereby gave leadership by exam- 
ple. But we cannot help wondering 
whom he was leading, when his call for 
a day of prayer got less publicity than 
the presentation of scenes from Shake- 
speare at the White House on the very 
evening of his visit to pray in the 
Cathedral. 

Is prayer so trivial a thing—prayer for 
peace and freedom in these perilous 
times—that a Presidential call for prayer 
can be so lightly ignored by a leading 
newspaper? 


Price of the Presidency 


The 1960 Presidential campaigns are 
over long since, but the melody lingers 
on in the form of debts in seven-digit 
sums. The Brookings Institution will 
soon release its study of campaign ex- 
penditures in a book entitled The Presi- 
dential Election and Transition: 1960- 
1961, edited by Herbert E. Alexander. 

The report deals exclusively with 
post-convention spending by national 





















committees. Even so, the disclosures are 
startling. Republicans, through their 17 
committees, spent $11,300,000, while 
13 Democratic organizations paid out 
$10,587,000. To this must be added the 
$2,227,000 spent by 21 labor political- 
action committees. The total amounts to 
$6,914,000 more than was spent in the 
1956 Eisenhower-Stevenson contest. In 
other words, tabulated costs rose 46 per 
cent over the previous election. 

The blow is softened a bit by reflect- 
ing that these costs represent an outlay 
of about 16 cents per voter—which is 
not exorbitant. On the other hand, 
neither of the parties had this kind of 
money to spend. Republicans spent 
$700,000 more than they had on hand. 
The Democrats went into debt to the 
tune of $3,820,000. 

The reasons for the heavy outlays are 
not difficult to discover. Public opinion 
polls cost the parties close to $1.5 mil- 
lion. FCC Commissioner F. W. Ford 
estimates that candidates (for all of- 
fices) spent $14.2 million on TV and 
radio time. The Democrats put $800,- 
000 down for campaign buttons, ban- 
ners, brochures, etc. It all adds up. 

Somebody has to pay. Angels are rela- 
tively few. Mr. Alexander asserts that 
41 per cent of the gross receipts of the 
parties came from 5,300 persons giving 
$500 or more. It is this dependence of 
the politicians on so few contributors 
that is the disturbing feature of our 
political system. 


A President’s Privacy 


The domestic affairs and personal 
doings of the President of the United 
States have a legitimate interest for the 
public. This interest is motivated, for 
the most part, by genuine sympathy 
and admiration. Most likely, it does the 
President good to know that the people 
are concerned about him as a human 
being and can therefore understand the 
physical and psychological strains under 
which he bears his arduous responsi- 
bilities. 

A Catholic, for one, naturally wel- 
comes pictures and stories about the 
President and Mrs. Kennedy attending 
Mass on Sundays. Who was not pleased 
to read about the words of praise the 
Holy Father addressed to the mother of 
the President when Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy had an audience with Pope John 
XXIII? 
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But even a public servant has a right 
to some degree of immunity from pry- 
ing eyes and gossipy tongues. As the 
British royal family recently found out, 
normal curiosity can easily degenerate 
into pure and unadulterated meddling, 
if not commercialized sensationalism. A 
real low in cattiness is reached when not 
only President Kennedy but his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts are put 
under the same ruthless microscope 
and made the object of loose curiosity 
and gossip. 

May we say for President Kennedy 
what he cannot say himself, adopting as 
our own sentiments those of columnist 
Msgr. J. D. Conway, who writes: “May 
the Lord protect him from those nosey 
Catholics who want to be sure that he 
never forgets and eats meat on Friday, 
or worry that one of his relatives may 
be practicing birth control—not Robert, 
of course.” The relatives of Mr. Kennedy 
are no more fair game for back-fence 
idlers than any other kind of neighbor. 


Turn of Wages 


Having used his prestige to block a 
price increase in steel, President Ken- 
nedy is now turning the heat on the 
Steelworkers. In so doing, he is redeem- 
ing a pledge to the companies that if 
they held the price line, he would use 
his influence to see that wage demands 
were limited “to a level consistent with 
continued price stability.” 

What this means in practice Mr. Ken- 
nedy explained on Sept. 14 in a letter 
to Steelworker President David McDon- 
ald. The public interest will be served 
by a wage agreement, he said, which is 
“within the limits of advances in pro- 
ductivity.” 

More recently, at a meeting of AFL- 
CIO economists, Dr. James Tobin, mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, repeated the thesis that 
wage increases must remain within the 
limits of productivity gains. He warned 
his audience that the President, in ap- 


-——Red Food Racket in Hong Kong 


pealing for restraint, was not speaking 
merely for the record. 

By way of justifying the Administra- 
tion, Dr. Tobin recalled that he had 
formerly argued that a moderate rise in 
prices was a reasonable exchange for 
high employment and an expanding 
economy. He had changed his mind be- 
cause a rising price level compounded 
the difficulty of balancing our interna- 
tional accounts. 

According to reports, the response of 
the union technicians to Mr. Tobin’s re- 
marks was scarcely less hostile than was 
the industry’s reaction to the President's 
request for price restraint. The difficulty 
arises, of course, because of the am- 
biguity of the times. Technically we are 
at peace; actually we are at war—not a 
shooting war, but a war none the less. If 
unions and employers realized that the 
alternative to voluntary restraint is not 
business as usual, but wage and price 
controls, they would find it easier to toe 
the Washington line. 
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77> RECENT reports from overseas underscore 
Red China’s snowballing economic problems. 
Agriculture has been especially hard hit by 
droughts, floods and insect pests, and these natu- 
ral disasters have been compounded by Commu- 
nist mismanagement that has resulted in the 
breakdown of the collectivized farming system. 
Sir Cyril Osborne, chairman of the British Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Anglo-Soviet Relations, 
judges after a recent visit to Red China that the 
national diet averages 600 calories a day—one- 
sixth of that in the United States. Another on-the- 
spot observer states that in Shanghai, to take one 
instance, the monthly rice ration has been cut 
from 22 to 18 pounds. 

Despite these domestic food problems, the Red 
regime is carrying out a systematic and heartless 
operation in Hong Kong. When I was there late 
in July, two of the Irish Jesuit Fathers on the staff 
of Wah Yan College told me about it at some 
length. Red China sends down to its stores and 
warehouses in Hong Kong a lot of food that is 
desperately needed at home. Chinese residents in 


’ the Crown Colony, impelled by traditionally 


strong family ties, buy food packages to send to 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., here follows up an earlier ac- 
count of Hong Kong life (Am. 9/2, p. 687). 


relatives still in Red China. Whether or not these 
parcels ever reach their destination is anybody’s 
guess, but an occasional thank-you note keeps 
hope alive that the food is getting through, and 
the senders keep on mailing. It can very well be 
that the same food is being bought over and over 
again by the hopeful benefactors in Hong Kong. 

This is one of the reasons why the Reds do not 
simply march down and take over the colony, 
which is practically defenseless. Of course, Hong 
Kong is a gold mine for Red China. This traffic 
in food is by no means the richest source of in- 
come for the Red regime, but it amounts to a 
large sum in a year; my informants thought it 
might run into ‘millions of dollars. Its very ex- 
istence points up how the Reds are ruthlessly 
manipulating one of the finest of Chinese tradi- 
tions—strong family solidarity. 

This heartless trading on a venerable tradition 
may by now be running aground. A recent (Sept. 
30) Reuters dispatch from Hong Kong states that 
“food in parcels sent by Chinese living here to 
relatives on the Chinese mainland [has] been left 
rotting because of inadequate rail facilities in 
China.” The extent to which the Reds gained 
financially by the deal may be judged by the fact 
that these parcels ran into “hundreds of tons.” 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 
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Washington Front 





NEW OPPOSITION FOR THE UN 


— LEONE RECENTLY became the 100th member of 
the United Nations. Only 51 nations came into the 
UN when it was founded in 1945. Originally the organi- 
zation was controlled by the anti-Communist West, but 
today the balance of power regarding many crucial de- 
cisions has shifted to the neutralist nations—some of 
which had not even been dreamed of as recently as 
five years ago. 

In this new setting Communist China may get into 
the United Nations. American representatives, after 
ten years of opposition, have finally voted to allow dis- 
cussion of the China issue in spite of Congressional 
resolutions against admitting the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public. The new American position, according to the 
press, was adopted because there was no longer any 
chance of blocking UN action. 

The outcome of the vote on Red China may rest with 
12 new African nations. They want another of their 
group, Mauritania, admitted. The Russians have said 
they will veto membership for Mauritania if Nationalist 
China vetoes membership for the Russian favorite, 
Outer Mongolia. The African states say that if such is 
the series of events, then they may support the admis- 
sion of Communist China. The logic of this position or 
its, relevance to the merits of the Communist case will 
certainly escape most Americans. 


- 


On All Horizons 


Last summer some Administration officials asked for 
a major public relations campaign from Washington to 
prepare the American people for the admission of Com- 
munist China. These officials feared that otherwise the 
public might demand American withdrawal from the 
UN, or at least a reduction in the financial support 
which we have been giving to that body. The propa- 
ganda program was not approved, and public opinion 
has not been prepared. 

In the meantime, criticism of the UN has developed 
in other sectors. Some congressmen are skeptical of the 
UN’s operation in the Congo—an operation that is hard 
to justify on either moral or practical grounds. Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) has been openly critical 
of the failure of the Administration even to question the 
action the world body has taken against secessionist 
Katanga Province. 

If, on top of the Congo episode, Communist China is 
admitted to the United Nations, the Administration may 
find it very tough going next spring when there is an 
issue of funds for UN activities. Sen. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R., N.Y.), long a United Nations supporter, 
now wonders if we shouldn’t reconsider our member- 
ship in that body if the Chinese Communists are ad- 
mitted. He will certainly be joined by other congress- 
men. 

The Administration’s case for a United Nations that 
is no longer anti-Communist, but one in which the 
neutralists hold power, will have to be very convincing 
—or UN financing and the Administration’s foreign 
policy are both in for some really serious trouble. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


mously to Mrs. Maritain, who died last 
year. (The Edith Stein Guild, 158-03 
Northern Blvd., Flushing 58, N.Y., set 





up in 1955 to assist Jewish converts and 
to promote the cause of Edith Stein, 


OPEN DOOR POLICY « Prove your 
gratitude to God for our American 
heritage by opening your home to a for- 
eign high school student from Europe 
or Latin America (boy or girl) for one 
school year, beginning August, 1962. 
Write for details (no obligation): In- 
ternational High School Student Pro- 
gram, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 
5, D.C. 


BOOKLET « The Sister Madeleva 
Story, by Barbara C. Jencks, is the third 
bcoklet in the “Famous Catholic Amer- 
icans Series”: concise, tasteful, illus- 


trated. (Box 27, Newport, R.I. $1) 


CHAPLAINS NEEDED « M4gj. Gen. 
Frank A. Tobey, Army Chief of Chap- 
lains, has issued a call for additional 
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Catholic, Jewish and Protestant chap- 
lains under 33 years of age. Gen. To- 
bey’s address is Dept. of the Army, 


Office of the Chief of Chaplains, Wash. - 


25, D.C. 


PRIESTHOOD © Veterans, college 
men, high school grads can get a pre- 
seminary Latin course at Loyola Univ., 
Chicago, Jan. 31 to May 29, 1962. En- 
tire program including fees: $125. Write 
Rev. L. E. Henderson, S.J., Pre-Semi- 
nary Latin Program, Loyola Univ., Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 


HONORED e Philosopher Jacques 
Maritain and his wife, Raissa, have been 
honored with the Edith Stein Award, 
October 14, for significant contributions 
in the improvement of Judeo-Christian 
relations. The award was given posthu- 





publishes the EGS Newsletter, a quar- 
terly to members. Membership, $1 a 
year.) 


PENMEN « Students aiming at a ca- 
reer in Catholic journalism can soon 
hope for substantial scholarship aid. A 
new foundation, the Catholic Journal- 
ism Scholarship Fund, Inc. (381 4th 
Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y.), has collected 
funds for several scholarships for the 
1962-63 academic year. 


MENTAL HEALTH « A book deserv- 
ing notice comes from the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health (16 E. 
34th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y.). It is An- 
notated Bibliography in Religion and 
Psychology, by W. W. Meissner, S.]., 
and contains almost 3,000 items cover- 


ing books and periodicals ($5). W. Q. 
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Editorials 


Whither the UN? 


vW™ iT not for far weightier problems distracting 

the United Nations these days, the recent pro- 
posal of Netherlands Foreign Minister Joseph M. A. H. 
Luns might have caused more than a mere ripple of 
interest. The Dutch UN delegate announced that his 
country was prepared to surrender its control of Neth- 
erlands New Guinea and to place the 151,000-square- 
mile territory under the control of a UN trusteeship. 
The area, called West Irian by Indonesia, was not in- 
cluded in the territories transferred to the Indonesian 
republic in 1949. Ever since, the colony has been the 
subject of a bitter dispute between Jakarta and The 
Hague. 

Mr. Luns called the proposed Dutch move a “new 
concept in the history of decolonization.” Forewarned 
by the Belgian experience in the Congo, the Nether- 
lands is determined not to leave behind a similar politi- 
cal vacuum when the time comes for withdrawal from 
New Guinea. In the interim before self-determination, 
therefore, the administration and development of the 
territory would be the responsibility of the UN. The 
Netherlands would continue to extend financial aid and 
would request its 2,800 civil servants to remain on the 
job as long as necessary. 

In less parlous times we would have welcomed the 
foresight of the Netherlands considerably more enthu- 
siastically than we are now inclined to do. Theoretically 
at least, an ideologically disinterested UN is, of its very 
nature, better equipped than any single Western power 
to bring a developing people to the point where they 
are capable of self-government and, at the same time, 
avoid the dread stigma of “colonialism.” Yet, if the ill- 
fated UN operation in the Congo is an indication of 
future trends in UN policy toward the developing peo- 
ples, we cannot help but hesitate in recommending its 
intervention in New Guinea. 

What has been going on in Katanga Province of the 
Congo is deeply disturbing to anyone who has cham- 
pioned the cause of the UN as an instrument of peace 
in the world. For, in Katanga, the world body has been 
actively engaged in a war against a people whose only 
crime is to resist being absorbed by a government they 
reject. 

The issue here is not whether there should be a 
united Congo. Centralism may be the best answer to 
the problems confronting this former Belgian colony. 
Upon withdrawal in June, 1960, Belgium significantly 
recommended one Congo under a central government 
at Leopoldville. The issue rather is: How is Congolese 
unity to be achieved? By coercion at the hands of an 
international body? We think not. Resisting aggression 
in Korea is one thing. Dictating a political solution in 
the Congo is something else again. 
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The UN operation in the Congo has implications that 
travel far beyond the borders of Katanga. If it is now 
to be a stated principle that the UN has the authority 
to force its political views on unwilling peoples, then 
the world body is in danger of undermining its future 
effectiveness as the guarantor of small, defenseless na- 
tions. As George H. T. Kimble, author of Tropical 
Africa, notes in a recent letter to the New York Times, 
a UN on such a course is bound to produce anxiety in 
the minds of developing peoples. “If the UN imposes 
its will on the inhabitants of Katanga,” he asks, “will it 
not later do the same on the Baganda, the Baratse, the 
Masai and all the other African groups who equally 
have no taste for subjection to their stronger neigh- 
bors?” 

The UN, so it appears to us, has reached an hour of 
decision. It must answer a question which, given the 
present constitution of the UN, is anything but aca- 
demic. Will the world body henceforth be swayed by 
the political prejudices of whatever bloc is able to 
achieve a majority of votes in the General Assembly? 
Or will it, remaining faithful to the Charter, continue 
to stand for the right of self-determination for all, large 
and small? 


Too Many Slave Doctors 


W: WELCOME DISCUSSION of any of our editorials at 
any time, but we would be particularly interested 
in having a response to this one. Moreover, we shall 
probably not be disappointed. For the editorial deals 
with a field of human experience in which practically 
everyone has had some opportunity, direct or indirect, 
to form opinions. It raises the perennial and always im- 
portant question of doctor-patient relationships, and we 
anticipate discussion of these remarks from doctors, 
patients and even the American Medical Association. 

In ancient Greece, doctors called on to treat a free 
man or a citizen were expected to talk to the patient 
about his illness, to explain the symptoms the suffering 
person had manifested in the early stages of his illness, 
to discuss the specific cure that had been prescribed— 
in general, to establish a personal relation with his 
patient. Normally, however, when treating slaves, an- 
cient doctors were not expected to employ all these 
niceties. It was customary for them to give the slave 
his doses and move on. 

In his Paideia (vol. II, p. 215), the eminent classical 
scholar, Prof. Werner Jaeger, contrasts these two man- 
ners of practicing medicine. He describes 


. . a slaves’ doctor, hurrying from one patient to 
another and prescribing treatment quickly and dic- 
tatorially without giving reasons or making a com- 
plete diagnosis, simply by following the practice of 
others or working on his own experience. Com- 
pared with him the free man’s doctor looks like a 
philosopher. He talks to his patients as if they were 
pupils whom he had to help to conscious under- 
standing of the cause of some phenomenon. 


Today, according to a British physician who recently 
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lectured at a big medical meeting in New York, the 
world is filling up with slave doctors. This questionable 
development is due to the invasion of medicine by what 
the British doctor called a “technological state of mind” 
that is producing a worldwide practice of impersonal 
medicine. It was Dr. T. F. Fox, editor of a British medi- 
cal journal, The Lancet, who gave this surprising 
verdict. 

These days, as Dr. Fox said, doctors know so much 
and have so many remedies that really work that “we 
thankfully throw away the trappings of the older doc- 
tors—the Latin, the pompous manner, the morning coat, 
and the attention to unimportant details.” Today, the 
old bedside manner is out of date. Where, then, in the 
practice of modern medicine, do the old, subtly con- 
trived doctor-patient relationships come in? “After all,” 
as Dr. Fox stated, “there is nothing subjective about 
the results of biochemical tests.” Just pump in the anti- 
biotics and get out! 

We know that all of this is a gross caricature of many 
dedicated doctors of our acquaintance and of yours. 
But we would like to hear someone else say so. We 
would appreciate the chance to publish some shrewd 
and fair observations on whether modern American 
medicine is getting too technological and too impersonal 
for anybody's good. 

A friend of ours recently spent two months in one of 
our better hospitals. He came out cured—by the bio- 
chemistry worked upon him. But he came out worried, 
too, by the long experience of what he felt to be a cold, 
depersonalized system. He observed to us that the one 
truly human contact he had had each day in the hospital 
was with the smiling, friendly little Negro girl who 
came in every morning to mop the floor. To the compe- 
tent and efficient medical team engaged in curing him, 
so our friend often felt, he was a sick object, not a sick 
person. 


Social Education 


igo YEAR HUNDREDS of thousands of boys and girls 
graduate from high school—or drop out—and _be- 
come full-time citizens of our economic community. To 
ease the transition from school to job, all of them have 
a certain amount of general education. A minority has, 
in addition, some technical instruction. Practically none 
of them, however, has been schooled in the history and 
traditions, in the practices and way of life of the com- 
munity which they are entering. In fact, if candidates 
for US. citizenship knew as little about the country as 
these youngsters know of the mores of its offices ‘and 
factories, they would never manage to get their first 
papers. 

Last year a group of Detroit residents became un- 
happy about this situation and decided to do something 
to remedy it. Under the leadership of Elsie M. Beck, 
director of social studies in the Detroit school system, 
they wrote a textbook on the facts of life in American 
business. Called Labor-Management Dynamics, the 
288-page volume is described in the introduction as 
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“the first truly ‘negotiated book’.” Prominent among the 
authors are the Wayne County AFL-CIO president, 
Al Barbour, and Robert Storer, vice president of the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank. Men like Brendan Sex- 
ton, co-ordinator of organization for the United Auto 
Workers, and Robert G. Waldron, director of industrial 
relations for American Motors, were among the project's 
consultants. 

It was not an easy book to write. In this country it is 
difficult to discuss such topics as the history of business 
and unionism, wages and prices, productivity and auto- 
mation, collective bargaining and the role of govern- 
ment in terms acceptable to both labor and manage- 
ment. (In dealing with the controversial “right-to- 
work” issue, all the authors could do was print in paral- 
lel columns the arguments of the AFL-CIO and the 
National Association of Manufacturers.) Nevertheless, 
this hurdle was successfully negotiated and eventually, 
after numerous rewritings, a text was agreed on by 
leaders of Detroit industry and labor, as well as by the 
educational authorities. Today that text is mandatory 
for all pupils taking social studies in the city’s high 
schools. 

The adoption of the new textbook does not guaran- 
tee, of course, a happier era in Detroit’s industrial rela- 
tions. Knowledge of the right does not insure doing 
the right. What the book promises to do, though, is to 
remove ignorance as one of the factors contributing to 
individual maladjustments in the city’s factories and 
offices. 

Can Catholic high schools learn anything from this 
undertaking? 

We think they can. Like other children, Catholic 
boys and girls leavi ing high school need help in adjust- 
ing to their roles in the business world. They need to 
know not only the social teaching of the Church, but 
also the kind of information contained in Labor-Man- 
agement Dynamics. Any Catholic educator who doubts 
this should prayerfully read what Pope John says in 
“Christianity and Social Progress” (Mater et Magistra) 
about the duty of schools with regard to the Church's 
social teaching. 

The Pope insists (“We strongly urge”) that social 
doctrine “be included as an item in the required cur- 
riculum in Catholic schools of every kind.” Further- 
more, he demands more than an understanding of the 
Church’s teaching; he wants Catholics to be trained in 
it. Referring to the difficulty of making the transition 
from theory to practice. the Pope says that Catholics 
should be given, “through practical. instruction,” the 
means that will enable them to “fulfill their obligations 
as Christians in the economic and social fields.” 

This kind of down-to-earth education supposes more 
than instruction in the theory of Catholic social teach- 
ing. It also implies, at a minimum, instruction in the 
nature of the community in which Catholic youngsters 
are expected to put their principles into practice. Until 
such teaching becomes common, in colleges as well as 
high schools, we cannot expect the social doctrine of 
the Catholic Church to have much of an impact on the 
American environment. 
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A REVIEW OF “KING OF KINGS” 


Christ or Credit Card? 


Motra Walsh 


OLLYWOOD’S NEWEST multimillion-dollar, color- 
H and-wide-screen, stereophonic-sound, _ three- 

hour-long biblical epic, King of Kings, which is 
being released by MGM, is the logical culmination of a 
gigantic fraud perpetrated by the film industry on the 
movie-going public. The fraud consists in persuading 
people that these films, as a group, have substantial 
religious or at least edifying qualities. It is closer to the 
truth to say that, with some notable exceptions such as 
Ben Hur, they are disedifying and even antireligious. 

These are harsh words. They should be tempered by 
admitting that the public continues with unabated en- 
thusiasm to support this fraud. And frequently enough 
it has had the well-intentioned backing of religious 
and community leaders. In defense of the religious and 
community leaders of today it should be said that their 
attitude is based on assumptions arrived at many years 
ago when the implications of the motion picture me- 
dium were very imperfectly understood by the public, 
by serious film observers and by the movie industry 
itself. If they now have doubts about the wisdom of this 
policy, as many of them do, they are caught up in an 
institutionalized tradition for which they feel a certain 
personal responsibility and from which it is extremely 
difficult to break away. 

In defense of the film industry it might be said that 
their motives in making these pictures may be quite 
sincere. They have always had a stultifying tendency to 
believe in their own publicity and in box-office receipts 
as a sure test of cinematic excellence. When their own 
high estimate of their screen treatments of Holy Writ 
are confirmed, not only by the financial support of the 
mass audience but also by the unrestrained praise of the 
“opinion-making” segment of the community, which is 
generally freer with a denunciation than an endorse- 
ment, the movie makers can hardly be blamed for bask- 
ing in a self-righteous glow. 

In any case the sincerity of the members of this 
“society for the admiration of biblical movies” is not the 
point at issue. The question is: Are they, wittingly or 
not, caught up in an ultimately self-destructive vicious 
circle? 

An increasing number of lucid and ee voices 
are saying so. The first group to express skepticism 
about the worth of these cinematic forays into Scripture 
were the serious secular critics. They were generally 
dismissed by the film industry as “out of touch with the 





Miss Watsu, a distinguished critic, has regularly con- 
tributed her Films column to America since 1947. 
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tastes of the mass public,” a remark which also served 
to indicate how far out of touch the industry was with 
the purpose of serious criticism. And film executives 
were not the only ones who were outraged by the 
critics’ lack of enthusiasm for the Bible a la ‘Holly wood. 
Their remarks were often, and usually w rongly, inter- 
preted by religious spokesmen as contemptuous and 
even subversive of Christian values. 

At the same time Catholics have always harbored 
reservations about some of these films, beginning with 
their objections to Cecil B. de Mille’s Sign of the Cross, 
a “Christians-to-the-lions” epic enthusiastically spiked 
with pagan decadence, which was one of the contrib- 
uting factors in the formation of the Legion of De- 
cency. And the Legion itself has frequently taken note 
of one suspicious trend in these films—the tendency to 
give sex and/or sadism top billing over religion—by 
marking a number of them ° ‘objectionable in part’ "_for 
example, Salome, David and Bathsheba, The Prodigal, 
Solomon and Sheba and Esther and the King. 

Another undoubted shortcoming of the gospel accord- 
ing to Hollywood is the habit of watering down the 
Bible in our pluralistic society so that it gives the least 
possible offense to the religious sensibilities of all 
shades of believers and unbeliev ers in the audience. 
Occasionally the Legion of Decency will make a nota- 
tion to this effect, while at the same time classifying 
the picture in question as unobjectionable—as in the 
case of The Robe. More often they will let the omis- 
sions or distortions pass without comment. 

Justice and charity sometimes dictate this course of 
action. In a fictional story which deals only tangentially 
with biblical incidents (and most of the films under 
discussion fall into this category), inaccuracies and 
elisions can in most cases be presumed to result from 
the clouded vision of the fictional characters rather 
than the shilly-shallving of the producer. At other times 
the Legion’s “hands-off” policy may be pragmatic in a 
perfectly legitimate sense. 

Contrary to popular belief both inside and outside 
the Church, the Legion’s power to influence the con- 
tent of films has alws ays been extremely limited. And it 
has maintained what influence it possesses by the skill- 
ful practice of the art of the possible. In most cases 
dogmatic or scriptural accuracy has been too much to 
expect of Hollywood, so the Legion has reluctantly ac- 
cepted what it could not change. 

King of Kings, however, presents an entirely differ- 
ent kind of a problem. This is not a well-meaning bit of 
pious fiction in which Christ appears briefly as an off- 
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screen voice or a faceless white-robed figure. Rather, 
it purports to portray the life of Christ with a popular 
actor, Jeffrey Hunter, playing the role front and center; 
besides, it bears a title which is one of the traditional 
titles under which Christ is invoked. Some regard for 
facts and- some spiritual comprehension are required 
if the film is not to be literally blasphemous despite 
its impeccable air of surface reverence. The Legion 
found it so wanting in this regard that it placed the 
picture in its “Separate Classification” with the obser- 
vation: 

While acknowledging the inspirational intent of 

this motion picture, the poetic license taken in the 

development of the life of Christ renders the film 
theologically, historically and scripturally inaccu- 
rate. 

No doubt this verdict elicited cries of anguish, aston- 
ishment and outraged innocence from the movie’s spon- 
sors. If so, I must admit to having a certain sympathy 
for them. The reactions of religious spokesmen to bibli- 
cal films over the years have certainly given the pro- 
ducers some grounds for concluding that there was ab- 
solutely nothing they could not get away with except 
possibly too much sex and violence. Yet if the Legion 
had not taken a stand on King of Kings, it would have 
found it almost impossible to take one in the future on 
any film that violated scriptural or religious truth. And 
with our expanding knowledge of the screen medium it 
is becoming increasingly clear that violations of other 
Commandments than the Sixth and Ninth must be 
reckoned with, and that films sinning against the intel- 
lect and the human personality are, in the long run, the 
greater threat to faith and morals. 

My sympathy for the film’s sponsors, faced with the 
bad news that their sure-fire, time-tested formula for 
appeasing everyone has failed in this case to appease 
one important segment of the public, was short-lived, 
however. It has been replaced by a certain grudging 
awe for the virtuosity with which the company is using 
the “gamesmanship” approach in promoting the film 
among religious groups. The purpose of this maneuver 
is to divide and conquer, to confuse, to throw off bal- 
ance, to blunt potential criticism by tricking some seg- 
ments of the various groups into giving a seeming en- 
dorsement. Its chief weapon is apparent altruism—for 
example, the gratis distribution in schools of hand- 
somely gotten-up film strips equipped with impeccably 
Catholic or impeccably Protestant captions. 

An even grander gesture consists of the donation of 
preview theatre performances of the picture in key cities 
all over the world to religious leaders with no strings 
attached, except the concealed one that the company is 
hardly going to hide its candle under a bushel. Its 
publicity releases about these newsworthy events are 
designed to make it sound as much as possible as 
though the religious leaders were endorsing the film. 

The company’s sleight-of-hand technique with a press 
release was further illustrated a few days before the 
film’s New York opening when they announced that 
“King of Kings has received the highest rating from the 
Catholic Cinematographic Center, the Vatican’s film 
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rating and reviewing organization.” All this means is 
that the Italian equivalent of the Legion of Decency 
classified the film as their 
equivalent of “unobjection- 
able for general patronage.” 
To grasp this, however, one 
must know that in context the 
words “highest rating” have 
no positive connotation, that 
the C.C.C. is an_ Italian 
Catholic national group and 
not “the Vatican’s film rating 
and reviewing organization,” 
and that Catholic film-classi- 
fying groups in various coun- 
tries often come to different 
conclusions on the same film. 

What the uninitiated can 
be counted on to infer from 
the release is 1) that Pope 
John himself has personally 
pinned a medal on the picture and 2) that, in express- 
ing reservations about it, the American Legion of De- 
cency is just not showing proper respect for the central 
authority of the Church. As long as film companies 
persist in these tactics, the chance of a fruitful dialogue 
between the churches and the film industry in this coun- 
try seems fairly remote. 

The task of tracking down all the liberties the pic- 
ture takes with Scripture rightly belongs to a biblical 
scholar, which I am not. I mention one crucial falsilica- 
tion with reluctance. This is the trait common to most 
modern biblical films of rearranging facts to absolve the 
Jews of all blame for Christ’s death. I mention it with 
reluctance because I acknowledge that the Jews have 
suffered for nineteen centuries from a terrible misun- 
derstanding of this event by Christians. Or perhaps they 
have suffered rather because individual Christians 
were unwilling to accept the awful and essential truth 
about the Incarnation—that Christ was crucified for my 
sins—and have sought a scapegoat instead. But how- 
ever legitimate is the grievance of the Jews on this point 
and however understandable their desire to rid them- 
selves of an unjustly applied stigma, no good can be 
accomplished by letting Hollywood rewrite history ac- 
cording to wishful thinking. From a purely practical 
point of view it produces an effect diametrically op- 
posed to the one sought after. 

The application of this revisionist principle to King 
of Kings makes for an impossible situation dramatically 
as well as historically. The picture cuts from Christ 
being examined privately by Pilate (Hurd Hatfield) to 
Lucius (Ron Randell) releasing the imprisoned Barab- 
bas (Harry Guardino) and saying in effect: “You are 
free. Christ will be crucified. Your followers yelled 
louder than the others.” (Lucius is the good pagan 
centurion who figures, without aging, throughout the 
film’s 33-year span, and Barabbas is pictured as the 
prototype of an Israeli freedom fighter. ) 

Thus, with one line of dialogue, the crucial matter of 
Christ’s condemnation, how it came about and who was 
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resent at it, is casually glossed over and misrepre- 
sented. In the film the unspecified “others” are not pres- 
ent at the Crucifixion either. Nobody is there, in fact, 
except Christ’s faithful few and some Roman soldiers. 

How Christ came to be crucified in the first place is 
stil more inexplicable. In the gospel according to 
scenarist Philip Yordan, His betrayal resulted from a 
not-ignoble miscalculation. Judas (Rip Torn) was a 
friend of Barabbas and, like him, an advocate of armed 
rebellion. When a premature rising of Barabbas’ follow- 
ers on Palm Sunday was mowed down by the Roman 
phalanx (in one of the film’s few dramatically and pic- 
torially exciting sequences), Judas, close to despair, 
had only one last hope. If the Master were delivered 
into the hands of His enemies, He would be forced to 
use His supernatural powers to strike down the oppres- 
sors and establish His kingdom on earth. To whom 
Judas betrayed Him is not clear, since the film intro- 
duces us to no one who had anything against Him. 
The thirty pieces of silver are nowhere in evidence. 

Other stratagems employed by the film to keep it 
from having what might euphemistically be described 
as “sectarian orientation” might be cited. For example, 
any miracles that Christ is seen to perform are ones 
that could have a psychological explanation. The pri- 
macy of Peter among the apostles is not mentioned, but 
for that matter neither is the sending of the Twelve on 
their apostolic mission. And when the centurion 
(Lucius again) utters his great act of faith, it is not the 
ringing biblical phrase, “Truly this was the Son of God,” 
but comes out instead: “Truly this was the Christ.” 

But criticism of the film on the grounds of scriptural 
inaccuracy only operates to discredit individual parts. 
It has to my mind a more fundamental failing which 
vitiates the whole. It is bad art, and bad art of a par- 
ticular and precise sort designed to convey a surface 
impression to the unwary that is totally at odds with 
its real content and impact. 

To understand the significance of this indictment it 
is necessary to understand the essential dynamics of 
films, how they actually work and how they affect audi- 
ences. The above-mentioned secular critics, by and 
large, were the first to perceive this all-important point. 
All too often the policies of film-betterment groups 
were formulated without sufficient comprehension of 
the screen medium, which has led them, at one time or 
another, to endorse some very strange films indeed. 

A few months ago in America I attempted haltingly 
to explain how the film form operates: 

The essential impact of a work of art flows, 
not from what is said, but from the intangible syn- 
thesis or climate that is created by the collision of 
the artist’s vision of life and his chosen material. 
Furthermore, this climate, this implicit outlook on 
life, is the basic quality that a film communicates 
to the public and the communication is subliminal, 
on the level of emotion rather than intelligence. 
These remarks were made as a preliminary explana- 

tion for taking the position that a superficially disedify- 
ing film, such as La Dolce Vita, can be in reality both 
moral and worth-while. They serve equally well to dem- 
onstrate how a superficially inspirational film such as 
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King of Kings can prove in actuality to be nothing of 
the sort. 

If a film about our Lord is going to communicate 
to the audience “an intangible synthesis or climate cre- 
ated by the collision of the artist’s vision of life and his 
chosen material,” then producer Samuel Bronston, di- 
rector Nicholas Ray and scenarist Yordan have to start 
off by answering the biblical question: “What think ye 
of Christ?” But from the movie it is obvious that these 
gentlemen have no opinion on the subject except that 
at the moment He is a “hot” box-office property if prop- 
erly exploited. This attitude, or lack of it, poisons the 
wellsprings of the movie. 

Christ is there as a physical presence, but His spirit 
is absent. No serious attempt is made to establish who 
He is, what His motives and purpose are or what His 
relationship is to the various social forces around Him. 
Consequently there is no “dramatic engagement” be- 
tween Him and the audience, and not the slightest pos- 
sibility that anyone will derive from the film any mean- 
ingful insight into what Christ’s life and sufferings sig- 
nify for us. On the contrary, the picture bends all its 
efforts in the other direc- 
tion—to keep Christ as 
neutral and undynamic 
as possible while at the 
same time lulling the au- 
dience into a pleasurable 
state of pietistic euphoria 
by parading the familiar 
words and images of the 
New Testament in pag- 
eant style before them. 

The Sermon on _ the 
Mount sequence, staged 
with mobs of people and 
an effective eye to cine- 
matic movement, is a case 
in point. Having spoken 
the Beatitudes with great 
earnestness and some 
skill, Hunter falls to an- 
swering some of the fa- 
mous questions proposed to Christ in the Gospels. The 
words sound fine but they have no integral connection 
with any of the film’s dramatic action. Therefore in 
the context of the picture they have no more impact 
than audience participation on a Jack Paar show. 

This avoidance of the fundamental issues is not due 
to ineptitude or even to the muddleheaded but under- 
standable wish to avoid offending anyone’s religious 
sensibilities. Rather it is based on the same shrewd 
commercial instinct that poisons so much of the enter- 
tainment shown in the mass media today. An important 
function of art after all is to make us see ourselves more 
clearly. This can be a very painful experience, so pain- 
ful in fact that vast numbers of the mass audience have 
demonstrated that they will not support it with their 
ticket or grocery purchases. They prefer the kind of 
entertainment with the opposite but ultimately de- 
Christianizing message: “You are fine as you are.” 
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“One of the weaknesses of some popular religion to- 
day is that it aims to make people feel good rather than 
be good,” said Methodist minister Ralph W. Sockman 
recently. That is certainly the weakness of King of 
Kings. A life of Christ should be an irresistible chal- 
lenge to man’s conscience. Instead, this one is a tran- 
quilizing drug. 

Bishop Paul J. Hallinan of Charleston, S.C., has pin- 
pointed this dichotomy even more pungently: 

The greatest challenge to Christianity today is a 
popular, bland, respectable faith termed secular 


humanism. It is often called “the American Way of 

Life.” It is not godless but it keeps God in His 

place—the pulpit. It equates the Christian moral 

code with such terms as decency, brotherhood, the 

Golden Rule. It is the orthodoxy of non-believers, 

but it is a ready refuge for the half-believer too. 

. . . It simply says: “Take up your credit card and 

follow me.” 

King of Kings is perfectly at home in a credit-card 
society. It is at opposite poles from Christ’s exhortation: 
“Take up your cross and follow Me.” 


SAAN ION 


Feature X” 


Who doesn't remember sing- 
ing in the parish choir? 
K. T. M., today a nun work- 
ing in the records room of 
a Canadian hospital, thinks 
back on her early contacts 
with music—and the interest- 
ing people who make it in 
the choir loft. 














we 1 was thirteen, the old pastor in our small town 
announced one Sunday that since my father played 
the organ “fairly well,” the parish could now have Bene- 
diction. We had just moved to town. In a population of 
about 6,000, there were some fifty Catholics, of whom 
perhaps ten came to church. 

Dad, of course, had no intention of exhibiting his 
musical talents, but he had never made this clear to the 
pastor. He had boasted of my few years of piano lessons, 
however, and had told the pastor that he would instruct 
me in the fundamentals of the organ so that church serv- 
ices could be somewhat more extensive than one low 
Mass a month. A fundamental, he insisted, was “to keep 
working with your feet.” 

Dad also included in the fundamentals the art of 
“sliding” gracefully from one chord to another instead 
of banging around the way I did when I rendered “The 
Stein Song” on the piano. This was the extent of my 
organ training. But I did have the knack of accompany- 
ing, somehow, and that of sticking it out to the end. 
These are two essential traits for any organist, good 
or bad. 

So away we went. The choir was minimal at first. 
The pastor's housekeeper was a tiny woman jangling 
with medals; she spoke and sang in a shrill falsetto. 
Dad could carry along well in a musical light tenor, 
and we inveigled a few other daring souls into the 
choir loft. 

Soon this activity attracted the non-churchgoers, and 
things began to buzz. Notable among the returning 
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flock was a really admirable though poorly instructed 
lady, approaching 80, who usually came for Christmas 
and Easter only, the seasons when her vocal talents were 
most in demand. Her attendance was also dependent 
upon her eldest daughter and that lady’s mood and will- 
ingness to accompany her. 

The good old Jady must have had a very fine soprano 
in her day. In her late seventies, she still had style, 
opera-house volume—and determination; but she was 
inexorably flat and uniformly loud. 

The daughter, officially 30—in reality, a good 25 or 
more vears older than that—was a music teacher and a 
real lady. Dad told me that since I was such a crass 
amateur (not his exact words, of course) and she was 
a real player, I must invite her to do the accompanying 
whenever she came. She always graciously waited for 
me to do just that, and accepted with becoming reluc- 
tance. As I grew to sensitive mid-teens this was a relief 
to some extent, since the daughter was then responsible 
for trying to control her mother’s voice. 

When the daughter was absent, I tried for control 
with a nerve that now, in memory, appalls me; but the 
old lady was always pleasant—and inflexible. Being 
stone deaf in one ear, she could shut off my admonitions 
at will. Our chief conflict was over her fondness for long 
repetitious J.atin hymns and offbeat English numbers. 

The old lady’s zest for long, fancy hymns was finished 
quite accidentally in an incident most humiliating to 
me. During Benediction, I had (I thought) finished 
playing the “Tantum Ergo,” and was waiting for the 
pastor to come through with the antiphon, when the old 
lady dug me vigorously in the ribs. Her stentorian 
“Jenny!” amazed me. I figured she had gone “off her 
rocker” and had forgotten that my name wasn’t Jenny. 
I froze. She repeated the performance with still more 
vigor. I became increasingly horrified. She then plunged 
to the very edge of the choir, leaned over it like Barbara 
Frietchie, and intoned—loud, clear and flat—“Genitori, 
Genitoque”! 

My aged soprano’s grandson, Chuck, had a charming 
tenor robusto and a jazzy style of singing. His forte was 
amateur vaudeville. But he was a great help in spite of 
his waywardness. Once, when one of the foot pedals 

; (Continued on p. 91) 
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(Continued from p. 74) 
collapsed during the last hymn, Chuck got down on the 
floor and worked the pedal with his hand. Meantime, 
he sang loud and clear, and with great dexterity kept 
my newly acquired spike heels from puncturing his 
Adam’s apple. 

Chuck also supported me successfully when his grand- 
mother insisted on singing the “Tantum Ergo” to the air 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” But neither of us could pre- 
vail on her to abandon her occasional renditions of “As 
The Dewy Shades of Even” at ten o'clock Mass. 

For whatever victories were won by Chuck and me, 
the old lady had her vengeance whenever she sang 
“Hail, Queen of Heaven.” Chuck had been “on the road” 
for a couple of years, and she would turn around and 
glare at him whenever she came to “pray for the wan- 
derer.” His own singing was really touching; he had a 
sensitivity and feeling that could move anyone, and 
when, at the beginning of a mission, he sang “Jesus, 
my Lord, behold at length the time, When I resolve to 
turn away from crime,” there wasn’t a dry eye among 
the women. 

Years rolled along. I went to college and moved to 
a well-organized parish where I was cajoled into play- 
ing for a high Mass. Then I became assistant organist 
to a dear old sister who was an excellent musician but 
had suffered a stroke. Music was in her blood. When 
her pressure was high, so was the vehement manner in 
which she beat time. Sometimes on the back of my neck. 
But she was worth working with, and if you survived, 
you had something to remember and enjoy. 

In the years since, I have observed various groups 
of singers, and still wonder at how little the spirit of 
choirs has changed. The trappings may be more con- 





ventional and the terminology more obscure, but if 
you watch some of the dedicated liturgists, you will 
notice that many of them, in spite of superior instruc- 
tion and opportunity, still have the same spirit of “giving 
a performance” as my poor old friend with her “Home 
Sweet Home” theme. And when you see a “good or- 
ganizer” in charge of a choir, you will often note that 
there is still more attention to the management of the 
singers than to what is going on at the altar. 

The whole thing is a matter of spirit; and in spite of 
encyclicals and other admirable directives, choirs haven’t 
the spirit of real prayer. The big question is this: “Why 
do pious, devout people who say their prayers well, 
seem unable to sing their prayers well?” They laugh 
at my tales of girlhood choir days, but they are just as 
distracted and sometimes more unmanageable than the 
poorly instructed members of a neglected parish choir. 

A choir should have the effect of a “salute and hymn 
to God.” In spite of modern polish, religious directives 
and liturgical rules, we haven't advanced until that 
spirit pervades our singers; until the suitable hymn wells 
from us as it did when Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., stood 
by the deathbed of G. K. Chesterton, that Knight of 
Our Lady, and sang the “Salve Regina.” 

It’s not a matter of education. It’s a matter of “singing 
aloud to the Lord.” Choirs need to take Belloc’s The 
Path to Rome and read the passage in which he de- 
scribes his coming to the little Tyrolean village in the 
evening, his hearing the villagers lift up their voices to 
sing “that wonderful salute and hymn to God the Father, 
the ‘Lucis Ante Terminum’.” He goes on to say that in 
that hymn of faith, he saw Europe and the Faith quite 
clear, and went aside to meditate “not without tears” 
on the meaning of our Catholic heritage. K. T. M. 
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State of the Question 


in the early part of the 20th century to 
29 per cent in 1950 and to 38 per cent 
in 1960. Much of this was caused by the 
needs of national defense. But war-con- 





MORAL IMPLICATIONS OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


“Is Government Doing Too Much?” asked Fr. Masse in the August 
26 America. No, he said, not on moral grounds, after measuring 
government activity by the test of subsidiarity. Prof. Roger A. Free- 
man of Claremont Men’s College argues that Fr. Masse would have 
concluded differently had he related trends in government spend- 
ing to individual freedom and responsibility. Fr. Masse replies. 


nected outlays have been practically 
stable since 1952 while domestic ex- 
penditures soared. 


Population increased 15% 

National income increased 43% 

Domestic governmental 
expenditures increased 118% 


As a percentage of national income, do- 
mestic government meanwhile jumped 
from 14.5 per cent to 22.2 per cent. 





To THE Eprror: Fr. Benjamin L. Masse 
might have come up with a different 
answer if, instead of asking “Is Govern- 
ment Doing Too Much?” he had asked: 
“What will happen to freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility if government keeps 
expanding at the rate at which it has 
been growing?” 
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This issue must be viewed not stati- 
cally but dynamically. Where will pres- 
ent trends lead us if we try to explain 
and justify them instead of analyzing 
them with a critical eye? 

The revenues of all governments (na- 
tional, State, local) soared from less 
than 10 per cent of the national income 


Defense requirements are now rising, 
demands for the expansion of civilian 
public services are more insistent than. 
ever and new programs are being en- 
acted or enlarged by the dozen. All gov- 
ernment spending in 1960 equaled 37 
per cent of the national income; it seems 
to be headed for 40 per cent or more. 
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Much of the growth in public serv- 
ices expresses a shift from personal and 
family responsibility to government. To 
some extent this is inevitable. But how 
far can we go in relieving the individual 
of the responsibility for his and his fam- 
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ily’s wants and needs without weaken- 
ing his moral fiber and the ties that bind 
families together? The Holy Father 
noted in his letter of July 12, 1960 to 
the Semaine Sociale: “Modern man sees 
that the sphere in which he can think 
for himself, act on his own initiative, 
exercise his responsibilities and affirm 
and enrich his personality is in many 
cases restricted to an excessive degree.” 

The Catholic Bishops commented on 
this pronouncement in their annual 
statement issued in November, 1960: 
“Intensive socialization can achieve 
mass benefits, but man and morality 
can be seriously hurt in the process.” 
The Bishops warned: 
Although personal responsibility 
and initiative have been our na- 
tional characteristics, explaining in 
large measure our country’s prog- 
ress in human welfare, yet pres- 
sures are growing for a constantly 
greater reliance on the collectivity 
rather than on the individual. An 
inordinate demand for benefits, 
most easily secured by the pressure 
of organization, has led an ever 
growing number of our people to 
relinquish their rights and to abdi- 
cate their 1 -sponsibilities. 
This well describes the conditions which 
Fr. Masse explains and seems to justify. 

There is an answer to Fr. Masse’s 
question, “How can we tell whether or 
not a government has overstepped the 
bounds?” At the local level of govern- 
ment, people can weigh and decide 
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whether potential benefits are worth 
their cost in the additional taxes they 
would have to pay. There is no such 
relationship at the national level where 
programs are enacted without much if 
any consideration for taxes or deficits 
and where there is little personal politi- 
cal responsibility of those who vote for 
them. 

The solution may well be found in 
the principle of subsidiarity: to let the 
smaller organizations—families and com- 
munities—solve the problems which can 
be taken care of at that level and shift 
to the national government only the 
functions which it alone can discharge. 

Rocer A. FREEMAN 

Research Director 

Institute for Studies in Federalism 

Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont, Calif. 

e o ° 

To THE Eprror: It is always a pleasure 
to hear from Prof. Freeman. Of all those 
campaigning against big government, 
he is, I think, one of the fairest and most 
objective. Let me give one example of 
his approach, which is not without per- 
tinence to the present discussion. 

For years now the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and allied groups 
have insisted that “heavy taxes repress 
economic growth by absorbing funds 
which ought to go for industrial expan- 
sion and personal consumption.” In a 
paper read last June at a tax seminar at 
Claremont Men’s College, Prof. Free- 
man frankly conceded that there is “no 
empirical proof” for that proposition. 
Manfully abandoning a large part of the 
case against big government, he said: 
“At this stage of our economic knowl- 
edge, it is impossible to demonstrate 
that the level of taxation has a direct 
bearing on the rate of economic prog- 
ress.” 

Consequently, Prof. Freeman has 
been obliged to pitch his controversial 
tent on other grounds. Wisely, it seems 
to me, he has made freedom the issue. 
How big can government become, how 
much can it spend and tax, before indi- 
viduals lose their freedom *9 act re- 
sponsibly? 

I know the answer to that question 
only theoretically. Concretely, it might 
be different for different peoples, or dif- 
ferent for the same people at different 
stages in their development. 

The more practical question to ask, I 
think, is whether a specific government, 





in such and such circumstances, is do- 
ing so much that the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of individuals are threat- 
ened with destruction. This is the same 
thing, of course, as asking whéther a 
government is doing for the people what 
they can and ought to do for them- 
se'ves. In other words, is the govern- 
rent violating the principle of sub- 
sidiarity? 

I tried to answer that question in my 
article. Prof. Freeman doesn’t like my 
answer. In fact, he doesn’t like the ques- 
tion. Instead of measuring government 
spending today by the yardstick of sub- 
sidiarity, he wants to stress the implica- 
tions of present trends—to look at fig- 
ures, as he says, “not statically but 
dynamically.” Assuming that present 
trends will continue, he proceeds to 
paint a highly disturbing statistical pic- 
ture. 

Entirely apart from the validity of his 
assumption, that picture needs focus- 
ing. Since the United States is a growing 
and dynamic country, and since, fur- 
thermore, it has waged two World Wars 
since 1917 and is now engaged in the 
Cold War, I don’t see much relevance 
in comparisons of government spending 
which reach back to the turn of the 
century. As for comparisons of more re- 
cent times, I would be more impressed 
by them if they were presented against 
an appropriate background and with 
clarifying distinctions. The absence of 
any qualification explains why it is pos- 
sible to cite figures which suggest that, 
despite increased government spending, 
the economic basis of individual free- 
dom and responsibility is not being 
eroded at all. 

For instance, in 1952 individuals 
handed over $34.3 billion in tax and 
non-tax payments to Federal, State and 
local governments. They parted with 
$50.3 billion in 1960. That increase 
looks bad until one remembers that per- 
sonal income also grew between 1952 
and 1960. It grew so much, in fact, that 
after paying taxes in 1960 individuals 
retained a higher percentage of their 
incomes than they did in 1952. 

Or consider another set of figures. In 
1952, when the Gross National Product 
was $347 billion, private consumption 
expenditures amounted to $210 billion, 
a shade less than 64 per cent of the to- 
tal. In 1960, such expenditures soared 
to $329 billion, or a little more than 65 
per cent of a GNP of $504 billion. Any 
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evidence there that the individual's free- 
dom of choice, which is related to his 
growth as a responsible person, has been 
diminished? 

One final statistic that helps to keep 
government growth in perspective. 

In 1952, government spent $76 bil- 
lion on goods and services. In 1960, it 
spent $100 billion. Sounds frightening, 
doesn’t it? Well, as a percentage of the 








‘GNP, government purchases of goods 


and services actually declined from 
nearly 22 per cent in 1952 to a whisker 
short of 20 per cent in 1960. 

What did happen over this period, 
though, is that government spending on 
nonmilitary goods and services jumped 
from $30 billion to $55 billion. Most of 
this spending was done by State and 
local governments, and it went for such 
things as slum clearance, sewers, roads, 
schools and hospitals. I find nothing 
dismaying in this. We are still catching 
up with the backlog of needs that ac- 
cumulated during World War II and the 
Korean War, as well as trying to keep 
abreast of the population growth and 
the shift from cities to suburbs. If 
spending on public services had not in- 
creased since 1952, the country would 
be in a terrible mess today. 

There is another very understandable 
reason for the growth in domestic ex- 
penditures. More and more people have 
been reaching retirement age and quali- 
fying for Old Age and Survivors bene- 
fits. As recently as fiscal 1954, govern- 
ment expenditures under OASI came 
to only $3.4 billion: In fiscal 1960 they 
were $11 billion. Apart from the High- 
way Trust Fund, expenditures for all 
the Federal government’s trust funds 
zoomed during this period from $7.2 
billion to $18.5 billion. 
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Since the recipients of these benefits 
—for which they paid premiums—spent 
them as they saw fit, where is the loss 
of freedom and responsibility? Our re- 
tired senior citizens are no more wards 
of the government, depending on hand- 
outs, than are people who collect retire- 
ment benefits from a corporation or 27 
insurance company. 

One may argue, of course, that the 
existence of the social-security system 
has made it unnecessary for families 
and individuals to support their aged 
and unemployed relatives, and hence 
has deprived them of opportunities for 
personal spiritual growth. 

To some extent, that is no doubt 
true. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that in many cases families are 
unable to take care of their own, so that 
the practical alternative to social secu- 
rity is not charity but public relief or the 
poor house. 

Furthermore, social security does lit- 
tle more than cover minimum needs, 
and it frequently doesn’t do even that. 
In the most highly developed of our 
democratic welfare states, there re- 
mains plenty of room for the expression 
of personal responsibility and family 
solidarity. As Pope John XXIII realisti- 
cally observes in Mater et Magistra: 
“Since there is always a wide range of 
tragic situations and needs which de- 
mand tactful handling and yet at the 
same time are urgent, and which pub- 
lic assistance agencies cannot reach or 
cannot assist, there will always remain 
a vast sphere for the individual exer- 
cise of sympathy and Christian charity.” 

Finally, we must consider the aged, 
the disabled, the unemployed them- 
selves. They also have personalities 
which are capable of development 
through the exercise of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. If by reason of social insur- 
ance they can take care of themselves 
and their dependents, does not the spir- 
itual gain for them more than offset any 
loss of spiritual opportunity to their 
relatives and friends? 

There is another aspect of govern- 
ment spending that should not be over- 
looked. 

“Systems of social insurance and so- 
cial security,” we read in Mater et 
Magistra, “can contribute effectively to 
to the redistribution of national income 
according to standards of justice and 
equity.” This emphasis is in sharp con- 
trast with the view that such public 





programs are to be deplored, as a sort 
of necessary evil, because they repre- 
sent “a shift from personal and family 
responsibility to the government.” More 
basically, it is in sharp contrast with an 
approach to socio-economic problems 
that exaggerates the importance of in- 
dividual effort and the place of charity, 
while largely ignoring group action and 
the role of social justice. In an ideal 
society, all these elements should be 
present. 

Prof. Freeman asks: “How far can 
we go in relieving the individual of the 
responsibility for his and his family’s 
wants and needs without weakening his 
moral fiber and the ties that bind fam- 
ilies together?” 

The question assumes that we have 
gone a considerable way in relieving in- 
dividuals of responsibility—in this coun- 
try, surely, a debatable proposition. To 
answer the question, nevertheless, one 
can say that we have gone too far when 
as a normal thing individuals are no 
longer able to discharge their duty, 
which is also their right, of supporting 
themselves and their families. The re- 
sort to public or group action to supple- 
ment individual effort is not to be con- 
strued, however, as in necessary conflict 
with this right and duty. 

In the letter to the Social Week at 
Grenoble, which, incidentally, was 
signed by the late Cardinal Tardini, not 
by Pope John XXIII, the values of so- 
cialization are recognized as well as the 
dangers. Immediately before the pas- 
sage cited by Prof. Freeman, this para- 
graph occurs: . 

The advantages implicit in this 
state of affairs [socialization], both 
in the economic and social order as 
well as in the cultural domain, are 
undeniable. Besides developing a 
sense of co-operation and solidar- 
ity, it permits the concrete satisfac- 
tion of social needs of first impor- 
tance: for example, the need for 
housing, medical care, social se- 
curity; the need for education, 
work, leisure. 

The letter goes on to deny that social- 
ization is impossible to control, or that 
it must “inevitably reduce men to the 
role of automatons.” Since socialization 
—understood as embracing not only gov- 
ernment activity but all organized activ- 
ity in society—is the work of man, it can 
be controlled and humanized. There- 
fore, the letter concludes, we ought to 
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be able not only to profit from the ad- 
vantages of socialization, but also to 
defend the person “against its excessive 
and disorderly development.” 

These ideas are developed in greater 
detail in Mater et Magistra, but perhaps 
the text of Pope John’s encyclical was 
not available to Prof. Freeman when he 
wrote. 

From these remarks it will be clear 
what construction is to be placed on the 
Bishops’ 1960 statement. As Archbishop 
Lawrence Shehan told the NAM last 
December: “We must not imagine that 
the American bishops, as some have 
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claimed, are calling for a return to the 
rugged individualism of the 19th cen- 
tury.” Rather they are calling for a 
reinvigoration of the sense of personal 
responsibility. Personal responsibility, 
however, is not to be understood in a 
narrow individualistic sense—solely in 
terms of personal self-reliance. It is to 
be understood in that sense too, of 
course. But it must also be interpreted 
in a social sense, as encompassing the 
individual’s duties to the commonweal, 
as well as to the various private and 
semipublic groups to which he may be- 
long. With keen insight, Pope John 





Private Worlds Created 


THE DEMONS 

By Heimito von Doderer. Translated from 
the German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Knopf. 2 vols., 1329p. $13.50 


No novel of over 1300 pages and with 
more than 150 characters is met with 
much patience today, even by those 
who have learned with President Ken- 
nedy to devour 1200 words a minute. 
This is a novel one must live with, un- 
interruptedly, for several days; it will 
not bear to be broken into’ snippets. 
Moreover, the setting of the story—the 
social and political upheavals of Vienna 
in the mid-’Twenties—is too remote to 
excite much prior interest in an Ameri- 
can of the ’Sixties. 

There are, in addition, more serious 
drawbacks that keep The Demons from 
achieving complete success by any 
standards. Much of the central action 
is taken up with an incident of almost 
comic opera triteness: the discovery of 
the true parentage of one of the female 
characters, Charlotte von Schlaggen- 
berg, and the unmasking of the villain 
who had plotted to do her out of her 
inheritance. 

There is also much time-consuming 
and frustratingly irrelevant nonsense 
about medieval witchcraft. At the be- 
ginning of the second volume the reader 
must struggle through a supposed lost 
manuscript on the subject, which the 
translators have meticulously presented 
in the language of Caxton. Further- 
more, the device by which different 
participating characters are made to 
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tell different parts of the story is an 
almost total failure; it confuses the 
chronology of a novel that is already 
confused to the point of exasperation, 
and it does not add significantly to the 
psychological revelation of character. 

Finally, the story is carelessly 
rounded off, so that the final chapters 
give the impression that the author, 
after 30 years of futile effort to achieve 
a neat structure, ended by throwing up 
his hands and sending the manuscript 
to the printer in despair. 

But when all this has been said, The 
Demons remains an important novel 
ang should not be missed by those who 
are interested in discovering a unique 
narrative talent. Heimito von Doderer 
has been called, by a reviewer in the 
London Times Literary Supplement, 
“the most formidable German-speaking 
novelist now living”; and this novel, 
the result of a lifetime of labor, is his 
major work, 

He succeeds completely in the one 
thing required of any novelist who 
makes special demands on the time and 
energy of his readers: he convinces 
them that life is going on, that the 
world into which they are asked to 
enter is a real world, that the charac- 
ters who inhabit it are as ordinary, and 
at the same time as extraordinary, as 
the next-door neighbor. The group of 
artists, politicians, revolutionaries, finan- 
ciers, lovers, laborers and underworld 
characters whose paths cross on _ his 
pages are meant to be a microcosm of 
Austrian society during the period be- 








notes in Mater et Magistra that if 
socialization is properly managed, it 
offers hope of promoting in individuals 
“the expression and development of 
their personal characteristics.” 

All this will seem dismaying only to 
those who are still under the influence 
of laissez-faire (liberal) economics and 
of what is often referred to as the 
“Protestant Ethic.” 

For the rest, I'm all for the principle 
of subsidiarity, as I thought I made 
clear enough in my article. On that, at 
least, Prof. Freeman and I agree 100 
per cent. BENJAMIN L. Masse 


tween the wars. In a deeper sense they 
are a microcosm of human nature itself. 

For von Doderer’s most remarkable 
achievement is the creation of private 
worlds. He sees incidents, not as they 
are in themselves, but as they impinge 
on the personality and emotional lives 
of his characters. The focus of the novel 
is almost exclusively psychological. At- 
tention is never primarily on events, nor 
even on the meaning of events, but on 
how events impress the people who 
participate in them. 

This review is too short to quote ex- 
amples of von Doderer’s technique. 
Perhaps the best thing to say is that the 
nearest English equivalent one can 
think of is Henry James; and that those 
who are interested in the art of the 
novel will find The Demons, despite its 
shortcomings, worth every moment 
they spend on it. 

JosepH V. Lanpy 


Sympathetic Critique 

TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. A Critical 
Study 

By Oliver Rabut, O.P. Sheed & Ward. 
247p. $3.95 


“In the five short years since Le Phé- 
noméne humain was published in 
France, some 500 articles and 30 books 
have been written about Teilhard and 
his thought.” This estimate by Robert 
T. Francoeur in his article, “For Teil- 
hard, No Flight From Time,” (Catholic 
World, Sept., 1961) sharply points up 
the widespread and provocative impact 
of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s thought 
on the contemporary mind. 

Reactions to Teilhard’s highly original 
presentation of a comprehensive ee 
of evolution designed to accord wit 
Catholic dogma range from the uncrit- 
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ically enthusiastic, through the uncom- 
mitted-let-us-wait-and-see group, past 
the committed-but-with-reservations 
group, to the violently opposed. 

Within the committed-but-with-res- 
ervations group, the reservations stem 
sometimes from the French Jesuit’s in- 
terpretation of his undoubtedly sound 
scientific—particularly paleontological— 
data; sometimes from the philosophical 
problems raised; but perhaps most ve- 
hemently from the thorny theological 
questions which Teilhard’s theories un- 
doubtedly pose. 

Fr. Rabut stands foursquare in the 
committed-but-with-reservations group. 
A major value of his study, however, 
lies in its critical evaluation of Teilhard’s 
position from all of the general view- 
points noted above. Fortunately, Fr. 
Rabut is well up to this challenging 
task. Gifted with a broad and penetrat- 
ing mind, he was trained in science at 
the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and 
took his degrees in philosophy and the- 
ology at the famous Dominican House 
of Studies at Saulchoir (France). What 
is even more striking is Fr. Rabut’s 
willed but relaxed openness to hear all 
the evidence, in the cause of truth, from 
the various branches of knowledge (and 
their interpreters—theistic, atheistic, 
Catholic, non-Catholic) which bear on 
his study. 

From this vantage point he critically 
evaluates Pére Teilhard de Chardin’s 
theory. Yet Fr. Rabut is always emi- 
nently sympathetic to and deeply per- 
ceptive of what Teilhard was attempt- 
ing to do. In this connection one cannot 
help but apply to Fr. Rabut himself 
what he says of Teilhard in a closing 
chapter: 

Teilhard attains a kind of objec- 

tivity, a peculiar rightness, through 

certain outstanding qualities which 
we should try to learn from him. 

The first of these is generosity of 

spirit. The value of his thought is 

not diminished by any personal 
mediocrity; his mind is never made 
barren by prejudice, rancor, nar- 
rowness of sympathy or pettiness 

of choice (p. 245). 

As a result, Fr. Rabut’s critical study 
is not only a highly qualified, positive 
and constructive analysis of Teilhard de 
Chardin’s thought but also stands by it- 
self as a genuine contribution in the 
problematic area of a comprehensive 
theory of evolution in accord with Cath- 
olic dogma. 

In offering one criticism I do so with 
the same spirit which permeates Fr. 
Rabut’s criticisms of Teilhard de Char- 
din. In his theological critique of Teil- 
hard’s thought, Fr. Rabut assumes a 
theological position regarding the rela- 
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tion of nature to the supernatural which, 
although legitimate, is not the only le- 
gitimate theological standpoint in this 
area. The author opts (pp. 200-204) 
for a position which may be hinted at 
from this brief quote: “But in fact na- 
ture resists grace, it dreads the trans- 
formation which it sees simply as a 
troublesome intrusion, clashing with all 
its cherished habits” (p. 200). 
Granted that the precise relation of 
the natural and the supernatural is a 
continuing theological quest, Fr. Rabut’s 
position is far too exaggerated in the 
chasm he places between them, and 
his statements far too universal for va- 
lidity, in the opinion of this reviewer. 
Consequently his strictures on Teil- 
hard’s thought in this area do not seem 
to me to be fully justified. 
Josep D. Hassett, s.J. 


Measuring the Mogul 
BABUR, THE TIGER 
By Harold Lamb. Doubleday. 336p. $4.95 


From 1370 to 1510, the heirs of Tam- 
erlane held on to Turkestan, a region 
watered by the Amu and the Syr on 
their northwestern course into the Aral 
Sea. The cities there enjoyed an easy, 
cultivated life, and if the princes said 
the Muslim prayers five times a day, 
and emulated poets, yet they kept a 
sharp watch on their relatives, in case 
some careless cousin let his eyes stray 
from his holdings. 

Nobody was surprised that Prince 
Babur was soon divested of his kingdom 
when, at the age of eleven, he lost his 
father. In 1494, the boy was already 
well instructed, and trained in the use 
of arms. He had a keen eye and a lively 
curiosity; and it so happens that he kept 
a record of his life which Mr. Lamb has 
used and quoted plentifully in this book. 
Babur gained some experience at fight- 
ing and decamping, in his efforts to 
maintain a foothold inside Turkestan. 
But when the hardy Uzbeks invaded 
from the north, they overwhelmed the 
disunited lords of Turkestan. Babur 
alone escaped. Refugees flocked to him 
at Kabul, and they had to be provided 
for. So Babur led his army through the 
Khyber Pass and tried the Uzbek tactics 
on the Hindustanis, winning a new em- 
pire. 

The excerpts from his memoirs are 
intimate and vivid, and reveal a plucky 
improviser rather than a planner. Babur 
did not know he was the “First of the 
Great Moguls,” and did not write on an 
imperial level. Whether relishing his 
melons, rejoicing in his gardens, or 
cheating on his vows, he seems as much 





a blood brother of Samuel Pepys as of 
Tamerlane. 

Mr. Lamb assumes the task of setting 
this lively, willful, energetic fellow in 
a world perspective. His account is full 
of places to be looked up—but not al- 
ways found—on the end-maps. It is con- 
gested with collateral detail, thronged 
with faceless characters named Khwaja 
Kilan, Khadija, Khanzada, and the like, 
which are confusing to non-Moguls. But 
a determined reader will hang on. For 
Babur is real. Where else can you 
eavesdrop on a 16th-century Asian 
chief, who gives away the Kohinoor 
diamond but hugs his homemade 


verses to his heart? 
Mary DoLan 


GONE TOMORROW 
By Roger B. Dooley. Bruce. 369p. $4.95 


The mere announcement of another 
novel about Irish Catholics is enough 
to make some readers take to the hills. 
These are the readers who have had 
one too many cute tales in which 
Hibernian sentimentality about beer, 
brawls and brogues flowed like butter- 
milk and parochial piety dripped like 
honey. But they should stay around long 
enough to take a look at Roger B. 
Dooley’s new novel, for his is not that 
kind of green-sick novel at all. 

Mr. Dooley writes a nostalgic novel 
about three interrelated Irish families 
in Buffalo, N.Y., during those harrow- 
ing years from 1929 to 1932, but his 
eye doesn’t grow misty, and his voice 
doesn’t take on that lilt of Irish laughter. 





As a result, the reader gets a picture 
of Irish-Americans that he can recog- 
nize. True, the Shanahans, the Crowleys 
and the Fitzmahons in this book are 
more “lace curtain” than “shanty,” but 
they still have enough of the traits of 
the first-generation immigrants to be 
familiar to those who, like this reviewer, 
were born and reared among the Irish 
from “the other side of the tracks.” 
This novel features no murders, 
rapes, seductions, fist fights or heroic 
rescues. It chronicles rather the kind 
of lives of quiet desperation that most 
of us lead—those day-to-day, unspec- 
tacular experiences that shape us all, 
for better or for worse. ib if thirty 
years of plenty have succeeded in 
sweetening the grapes of wrath, readers 
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THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF SAINT 
MARGARET MARY 


Edited by Rev. Vincent Kerns 


A searching look into the soul of a 
saint. Here is a first-hand account of 
the revelations of the Sacred Heart to 
St. Margaret Mary. $2.50 


THE POWER 


OF PRAYER 
by Richard Graf, C.S.Sp. 
Translated by John J. Coyne, S.J. 


Fr. Graf deals, not with prayers, but 
with prayer. He explains how our 
eternal happiness depends, to a great 
extent, upon our practice of prayer. 

$2.95 


COMMENTARY 
ON THE PSALMS 


Edited by Edmund Kalt 
Translated by Bernard Fritz, O.S.B. 


The first English translation of one of 
the volumes in the famous Herder 
Bibelkommentar series. The present 
work emphasizes the supernatural in 
the Psalms and makes vivid applica- 
tions for the devout Christian. Soon 

$6.75 


THE CREATOR AND 


THE CREATURE 
by Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 


One of the noted spiritual writer's 
foremost works. Faber himself regard- 
ed The Creator and the Creature as 
the source and origin of much of his 
later writing. New Orchard Edition. 
Soon $3.95 


MEDITATIONS ON 


CHRISTIAN DOGMA 
by Rev. James Bellord, D.D. 


“ _. for those who want meaty aids to 
mental prayer, Meditations on Chris- 
tian Dogma presents an almost inex- 
haustible source from which they can 
draw enlightenment and inspiration.” 
—The Sign. Two volumes. $7.50 the 
set. 
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may even enjoy the backdrop of the 
depression years against which this low- 
keyed drama is played out. 

There’s one difficulty with the book— 
and it may be serious enough to keep 
this from being a memorable novel. 
Such a multitude of characters flit 
through these pages that the reader 
has difficulty identifying them and 
keeping their relationships straight. And 
it’s not the same kind of confusion 
that one has with the multiple-name 
characters in a Russian novel. Too many 
of Mr. Dooley’s characters are nonde- 
script, and those that do have a mark 
of individuality about them are seen 
so fleetingly at any one time that they 
fail to fix themselves in our memories 
until very late in the tale. The author 
tried to overcome this difficulty by pro- 
viding a cast of characters at the front 
of the book, but this doesn’t help very 
much. ’Tis a shame. 

Epwarp P. J. CorBETT 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NORTH 
AFRICA. From Pre-Roman Times to the 
Present 

By Jane Soames Nickerson. Devin-Adair. 
244p. $4.50 


THE NEW FACE OF AFRICA SOUTH 
OF THE SAHARA 

By John Hughes. Longmans, Green. 286p. 
$5 


Contrasting approaches to the problem 
of understanding the present situation 
in different areas of Africa are at- 
tempted in these two books. Miss Nick- 
erson makes use of perspective, apply- 
ing history with bold, purposeful strokes 
to sketch a harsh foreground of imme- 
diate issues against the somber back- 
ground of past happenings. Her study 
has the quality and unity of a well-con- 
structed painting communicating lucid- 
ly a single vision, based though it might 
be on the special point of view of the 
author. 

Mr. Hughes, on the other hand, fa- 
vors the style of a roving camera pro- 
ducing the brightly illuminated, loosely 
connected, surface impressions of the 
trained journalist. His book informs, en- 
tertains, depicts in the style of a well- 
composed travel album without formu- 
lating major problems and issues that 
might give structure and meaning to 
the kaleidoscopic confusion. 

Miss Nickerson’s survey of North 
African history provides a background 
of information on the continuity of cul- 
ture conflicts that has been available 
hitherto mainly to the scholarly special- 
ist. That the bulk of this material has 
had to be derived from French sources 









appears unavoidable. Counteracting 
viewpoints of ancient history from the 
Berber or Arabic side have seldom taken 
written form. Recent archeological dis- 
coveries, particularly as related to the 
lasting continuity of Punic culture, are 
brilliantly summarized. 

The cumulative effect of the drama 
unfolded in the successive conquests, 
occupations and retreats of Western 
culture on the northern shores of Medi- 
terranean Africa leaves the impression 
that present troubles are a predictable 
aspect of an endless repetition. Certainly 
the author makes a clear case for the 
inability of European  civilization— 
pagan, Christian or technological—to 
profit by any of its historical mistakes in 
this region. Bluntly, since Roman times 
Europeans have appeared in the role of 
land thieves, despoiling the Berber agri- 
culturists, driving them into the waste- 
lands of mountain and desert or forcing 
them into servitude. Mainly for this 
reason, Western civilization has never 
rooted itself in the affections of the in- 
articulate bulk of the people. 

Islam, with its egalitarianism and lack 
of economic organization, fared better. 
The French colon in Algeria has re- 
peated all the errors of Roman and By- 
zantine land-grabbers and seems unlike- 
ly to meet or deserve any better fate. 
Technology has certainly increased the 
productivity of the area and the size of 
the population. On the other hand it has 
failed to approximate social justice in 
terms that would provide substantial 
cultural benefits for the mass of the in- 
habitants. Naturally they remain indif- 
ferent or hostile to Western values. 

Miss Nickerson, a former associate of 
Hilaire Belloc, ventures the view that 
the West might have assimilated the 
people of North Africa into its culture 
if it had treated them fully and honestly 
in terms of its own basic religious stand- 
ards. A gallant thought, but one sub- 
ject to the crippling doubt as to whether 
the West has ever fully comprehended 
or put into open practice its avowed re- 
ligious standards even within its own 
bailiwick. The uncomfortable moral of 
this review of Western relations with 
North African peoples seems to be that 
there is no short cut to justice: where 
one’s forefathers have cheated and 
robbed, the present generation will have 
to prove its integrity by painful and 
realistic action. 

By way of contrast, Mr. Hughes pro- 
vides his readers with a vicarious ex- 
perience of living in Black Africa at this 
historical moment. The workmanlike 
terseness with which the author covers 
salient features of the vast territory he 
has assigned himself is most creditable. 
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Inevitably a politically based travelogue 
of this character contains snap judg- 
ments. Shrewd journalistic acumen and 
an uncompromising sense of human 
decency, however, have given the au- 
thor a relatively high score in face of 
the breathless pace of events. 

As one of a now numerous series of 
introductions to contemporary affairs in 
Black Africa, this book deserves a good 
reception. One drawback to this form of 
treatment based on current events and 
impressions is a certain lack of depth 
in making the interconnection between 
African problems and American respon- 
sibilities. Thus the author treats the situ- 
ation in South Africa and the Rhodesias 
generously in terms of human values. 
His detachment, however, permits slight 
indication of the part played by Ameri- 
can finance and trade necessities in un- 
derpinning the structure of white “boss- 
ism” in these territories. 

Tuomas R. ADAM 


SAINTS IN ACTION 
By William Thomas Walsh. Hanover 
House. 359p. $4.95 


The death of William Thomas Walsh 
in 1949 marked the end of a distin- 
guished literary career. Philip II, Teresa 
of Avila, Isabella of Spain, Our Lady 
of Fatima had been highlights. Now, 


— 








after twelve years, comes Saints in 
Action, completed shortly before his 
death. 

It was Dr. Walsh’s original intention 
to outline the life of the Church 
through the lives of her saints. This 
new book represents the first of that 
proposed series. Although it begins 
slowly with a sketch of St. Peter the 
Apostle which reads like a warmed- 
over Gospel paraphrase, it steadily 
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gains momentum with presentations of 
Ignatius of Antioch, — and Cyprian. 
Each was responsible for some matur- 
ing phase in the growth of the primitive 
Church. 

Justin, for instance, was an earnest 
philosopher whose search for truth led 
him to God and who ultimately baffled 
his opponents with the unanswerable 
argument of his blood shed for Christ. 
Then followed Archbishop Cyprian, the 
converted sensualist, who became an 
early reformer of internal discipline 
in the Church. 

But the story of Athanasius represents 
perhaps the best portion of the book. 

. .. . OFf all those inspired doctors 

who clarified and co-ordinated the 

wisdom that men had gathered 
up to then, none was more inter- 
esting as a man and more timely 
in his achievement, none more 
dramatic in action and more 
luminous in thought, than the 
great and fearless Athanasius. 
The Council of Nicaea, treated some- 
what in detail, is especially well han- 
dled. 

There are also brief outlines of Sts. 
Patrick, Benedict and Gregory. In all, 
Saints in Action offers eight reasons 
why the Church in her first centuries 
flourished and prospered. 

Dr. Walsh’s literary and scholarly 
talents combine here to produce a well- 
documented yet popularly written ac- 
count. Some passages are remarkable 
in narrating the trials and errors which 
confronted Christianity in its begin- 
nings. Often the spirit of the times 
comes alive, as when Dr. Walsh cap- 
tures the spontaneity of the monastic 
movement or Cramatizes the wide- 
spread heresy and disorder Gregory the 
Great faced in the early 590’s. 

GERALD FUGATE 


REALITY IN ADVERTISING 
By Rosser Reeves. Knopf. 154p. $3.95 


This book was originally written for 
private circulation among the employees 
and clients of Ted Bates and Company, 
of which Mr. Reeves is chairman of the 
board. As a result it is, in large part, an 
apologia for the methods and philoso- 
phy of that agency. Moreover, adver- 
tising men who read the original found 
it-to be a collection of professional com- 
monplaces. For all this, the general 
reader whose judgment may have been 
warped by popular attacks on advertis- 
ing will find the book truly informative. 

In the first place, the author admits 
that advertising is only one of some 37 
factors which influence sales. Even 
though he gets away from this in later 
chapters, in which he tends to exagger- 











Announcing 
the third volume 
in an important 

Series 


MARIOLOGY 
Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 


This volume completes the most compre- 
hensive work on Mariology presently avail- 
able in the English language. Ten eminent 
authorities: have contributed to it and, as in 
the previous volumes, they combine schol- 
arly thoroughness with clear, authoritative 
exposition of Marian devotion from its be- 
ginnings to the present. $9.50 
Volume I, $7.50; Volume II, $9.50; 

set, $24.85 


The liturgy comes alive 


THE YEAR 
MADE HOLY 


By Msgr. Matthias Premm 


Vivid, inspirational study of all the varia- 
ble parts for each Sunday’s Mass and for 
many special feast days. A practical, con- 
venient means for fuller participation in 
the liturgy. $3.50 


New editions of two favorites 


SEPARATED 
BRETHREN 


By William J. Whalen 


Paperback edition of the outstanding work 
on non-Catholic religious denominations. 
Paper, $1.95 


MY OTHER 
SELF 


By Clarence J. Enzler 


Popular book of meditations, fast becom- 
ing a spiritual classic, now in a pocket 
edition. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
110 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Ce RAMAN 
ppt CARAM 


Collected and edited 
by PHILIP CARAMAN,, S.J. 


What was it like to be a Cath- 
olic in Elizabethan England? In 
this extraordinary book, com- 
piled by a noted historian, the 
Elizabethans themselves tell you. 


You are there as Catholic men 
and women heroically endure 
persecution, and you hear the 
comments of non-Catholics who 
observed or were involved in 
their fate. For this book is made 
up entirely of contemporary 
writings which Fr. Caraman has 
unearthed. 


DaME EDITH SITWELL writes: 
“This most important book is 
enthralling. . . . It is as exciting 
to read as any novel, and is of 
the greatest vitality. . . . Infinite 
learning and unflagging research 
have gone to the making of the 
book. Every page is of the highest 
interest.” 


Illustrated + $4.95 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, N.Y. 3 








ate the impact of his own methods, the 
basic approach is honest. The most re- 
freshing part of the book, however, 
deals with the professional's balanced 
view of the “hidden persuaders,” the 
“image makers” and those who claim 
they can sell anything. Mr. Reeves sums 
up his view in capital letters: 1F THE 
PRODUCT DOES NOT MEET SOME EXISTING 
DESIRE OR NEED OF THE CONSUMER, THE 
ADVERTISING WILL ULTIMATELY FAIL. 
Though this reviewer is in agreement 
with many of the author’s opinions, at 
least so far as commercial effectiveness 
is concerned, his insistence on repeti- 
tion, penetration and the unique selling 
point (U.S.P.) leaves one with the im- 
pression that his methods will produce 
just those ads which irritate the public 
and arouse the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. One wonders, then, if reality 
in advertising is as good for the public 
and the protession as it obviously has 
been for Mr. Reeves and Ted Bates and 
Company. 
Tuomas M. GarrETT 


EDUCATION IN VIOLENCE. The Life 
of George H. Thomas and the History 
of the Army of the Cumberland 

By Francis F. McKinney. Wayne State U. 
Press. 544p. $9.50 


Civil War General George H. Thomas 
is one of those unjustly neglected men 
in history. Ironically, the main thing 
that he is remembered for is the Battle 
of Chickamauga, where, as Secretary of 
War Stanton put it, “you stood like a 
rock. And that stand gives you fame 
which will grow brighter as the ages 
go by.” But the shadow of that figure— 
“the Rock of the Chickamauga”—has 
fallen across a personal history which is 
more deserving of mention. 

This is one of those ironies of fate: a 
man’s true worth is overshadowed by 
one unique and dramatic incident while 
events with more serious and _far- 
reaching consequences are ignored. 
Who remembers the Battle of Nash- 
ville? Yet this battle is an achievement 
that should have ranked Thomas as one 
of the great generals of all time, along 
with Napoleon and Alexander. Military 
critics were later to say that there were 
only two “perfect” battles in the history 
of the world—Austerlitz and Nashville. 

Thomas pioneered in the logistics of 
modern warfare. His use of the rail- 
road as a basis of troop and materiel 
movement was a startling innovation in 
its day. His use of artillery and cavalry 
as major and independent offensive 
forces foretold the Panzer tactics of 
World War II. And he, along with 
Grant and Sherman, saw that the aim 


of war was to destroy the enemy army, 
not merely to “win the field.” 

One of McKinney’s theses is that 
Grant became committed to the “real 
estate” tactics of the Northern politi- 
cians and the tactics of victory by at- 
trition because of mounting political 
pressure. Indeed, the relative obscurity 
of Thomas is due in part, he holds, to 
Grant's jealousy and favoritism: Thomas 
held divergent views on the long-range 
tactics of the war, and they worked. 
Grant preferred Sheridan’s and Sher- 
man’s dramatics to Thomas’ business- 
like thoroughness. It is because of 
Grant’s personal attitude to Thomas 
and the later growth of the “Grant 
legend” that Thomas has taken a rela- 
tively obscure role in the complex of 
Civil War history. Add to this Thomas’ 
reticence about his personal life, the 
absence of private records and_ his 
rather rigid personality, and McKin- 
ney’s biographical problems seem 
insurmountable. 

But the final picture is a well-devel- 
oped one. Thomas emerges as the 
righteous, exact and just man that he 
was. His unique gifts as a military man 
are given ample treatment. The treat- 
ment is frank enough to give Grant and 
Sherman rather rough handling. But at 
this juncture, perhaps this merely 
balances the record. 

There are excellent notes, a sound 
primary-source bibliography and copi- 
ous maps and photographs. 

EucENE McNaMaraA 


DAWN 
By Elie Wiesel. Trans. by Frances Frenaye. 
Hill & Wang. 90p. $3 


It is difficult to call this brief, sensitive 
account of a conscience in agony a nov- 
el. And yet, the theme which is central 
to such small action as it narrates is as 
basic and universal a problem as liter- 
ature can handle. A young Jewish boy 
in Jerusalem is assigned by his terrorist 
organization to be the avenging exe- 
cutioner of a British officer seized as a 
hostage to prevent the execution of a 
captured terrorist fighter. 

Through the slow night, as the char- 
acters of the story await a dawn when 
one death will be avenged by the death 
of their captive, we are led through the 
thinking and talking which try to re- 
solve that ancient and futile attempt of 
men to justify or at least palliate an evil 
deed by reason of the hoped-for good 
which may come of it. 

At one point during the night, the 
youngster reflects: 

We were at war; we had an 
ideal, a purpose—and also an en- 
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W hat 
Do You 


Give 


to a Priest... 

a Nun... 

any serious- 
minded Person? 





A personal subscription 
to AMERICA, of course! 


A priest, a nun, a brother, a friend, an associate, a 
student—for that matter, any serious-minded per- 
son concerned about the world and its problems— 
will appreciate a Christmas gift subscription to 
AmeERIcA. This Christmas, share your personal in- 
terest in AMERICA with others. They’ll thank you 
for your thoughtfulness every week as they read 
AMERICA’s vigorous opinions on the significant topics 
of our times, lucidly viewed in the framework of 
Christian thought. As each issue of AMERICA ar- 
rives, the stimulating reading you’ve supplied 
through your Christmas gift will be a reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. This year send Christmas gift 
subscriptions to AMERICA, the National Catholic 
Weekly Review. Give the priest, the nun, the brother 
—the serious-minded on your list—a Christmas 
gift subscription to AMERICA. 


Christmas Rates Offer a Saving! 
On every subscription over two, you save $2. (An- 
nual subscription is $8.) The first one-year sub- 
scription you give is $8; the second, $7; all over 
two, are a mere $6 each. Be sure to include your 
own—new, renewal or extension—at these special 
rates. We will gladly bill you later. 


Make out your Christmas list today! 


Use the convenient insert card in this issue. 


920 Broadway 
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The Book Log is compiled from 
monthly reports supplied by se- 
lected stores. The ten books 
mentioned most frequently are 
rated according to a point sys- 
tem that reflects both a book’s 
popularity and its relative im- 
—_ portance. 
me a 


.——__—-— 
- — 


1. THE EDGE OF SADNESS 

By Edwin O’Connor (Little, Brown, $5.00) 
2. TO LIVE IS CHRIST 

By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.00) 


3. NOW . 

By Fr. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. (Bruce, $4.25) 
4. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND 

LOVE 

By George A. Kelly (Random House, $3.95) 
5. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 

By George A. Keily (Random House, $4.95) 
6. THE DIVINE MILIEU 

By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (Harper, $3.00) 
7. MARY WAS HER LIFE 

By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. (Benziger, $3.95) 
8. MONSIEUR VINCENT 

By Henri Daniel-Rops (Hawthorn, $3.95) 
9. THE CONSCIENCE OF ISRAEL 

By Bruce Vawter, C.M. (Sheed & Ward, $5.00) 
10. SEEDS OF THE KINGDOM 

By Almire Pichon, S.J. (Newman, $3.95) 








These outstanding titles mer- 
it place in any listing of 
“what Catbolics are or should 
be reading ” 





Monmouth, by Charles Bracelen Flood (Houghton Mifflin. $4.95). 
Mr. Flood, best known perhaps for his fine first novel, Love Is a 
Bridge, enters into the field of the historical novel with this account 
of the turning point of the American Revolution. Good adventure 
here. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger (Little, Brown. $4). This 

~ is an amazing virtuoso performance by the author of the famous 
Fiction Catcher in the Rye. It’s a moving account, in most modern idiom, 
of the search of two young people for spiritual motivation. To be 

pondered. 

The Path, by Migue/ Delibes (Day. $3). Life in a little Spanish 
town of today is seen through the eyes of a young boy going up to 
the city for further education. The glimpses of the customs and of 
the boy’s world are excellent. 





Atlantic Crossings Before Columbus, by Frederick J. Poh/ (Norton. 
$4.50). A wonderful voyage with the Vikings, with the Irish 
(perhaps), and with others who appear to have got here before 
Christopher. Good detective work and salt-water atmosphere for 
home-bound adventurers. 
Saints in Action, by William Thomas Walsh (Hanover House. 
General $4.95). Dr. Walsh died in 1949, and this book has been assembled 
from his preliminary work on it. It is a history of the first six 
— of the Church as concretized in the lives of eight saints. 
Vivid. 
Metaphor in Hopkins, by Robert Boyle, S.J. (U. of North Carolina 
Press. $6.00). A superb critical study that sheds great light on 
the achievement of the famous poet, especially on the influence of 
his priestly and Jesuit life on his art. Illuminating. 
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emy who stood between us and its 
attainment. The enemy must be 
eliminated. And how? By any and 
all means at our command. There 
were all sorts of means, but they 
were unimportant and soon forgot- 
ten. The purpose, the end, this was 
all that would last. 
Through the rest of the night, and 
through the long soul-searching and 
self-debating, this answer simply does 
not satisfy. Courage is screwed up to 
the point where the murder is com- 
mitted. Pity, sympathy, even affection 
is felt by the murderer for his victim, 
but the force which permits him the 
deed is not strong enough to permit him 
satisfaction with it. 

But this is no story of sheer remorse. 
Elisha, who forces himself, or who is 
forced, into constituting himself an ex- 
ecutioner, enjoys neither self-justifica- 
tion nor clear-sighted remorse. We see, 
rather, a touching analysis of what 
theologians call the doubtful conscience. 
Theologians might make a fairly easy 
case of the impropriety of the behavior 
which takes place, but Wiesel, as an 
artist, gives us only a picture of the 
painful confusion which is so often the 





accompaniment of grave moral crisis. 
Anyone tempted to read the book as 
a case of conscience may well be disap- 
pointed. Anyone who attempts to read 
it as propaganda for or against the 
Israeli terrorist may well become con- 
tentious. If these few pages, however, 
can be read simply as the objective and 
very skillful plumbing of a decent hu- 
man soul faced with a problem too big 
for it—and acutely conscious of the fact, 
they will yield a poignant artistic ex- 
perience. 
BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


MONMOUTH 
By Charles Bracelen Flood. Houghton 
Mifflin. 349p. $4.95 


The spate of historical novels dealing 
with phases of the American Revolution 
nearly equals the number of those 
touching on the Civil War, and one of 
the favorite periods of Revolutionary 
history is the rugged winter at Valley 
Forge. Here is another telling of that 
story, much like some previous books, 
including the hardships suffered by the 
American soldiers, the gay social life 
of Philadelphia during ie British oc- 
cupation, casual contacts of lesser men 
with the leaders, and the march across 
Jersey to the less-than-conclusive battle 
at Monmouth Courthouse. 

This novel revolves around the 
strenuous activity of Capt. McLane’s 
Independent Company, a group of 





horsemen who served as the eyes and 
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id its ears of the Continental Army, par- an achievement are, first, development cally realistic as well as technically 
t a } ticularly in the matter of spying out of non-nuclear means adequate to en- sound; it is pointless to make proposals 
“hens | British positions and plans. There are able us to continue to engage in the which you know in advance the other 
they ‘ two romantic themes involving two of conflict which has been thrust upon us. side cannot accept. This aspect of arms 
rgot- i McLane’s officers, and there is the usual Second, Bechhoefer provides chapter control needs more attention. Too much 
was experienced campaigner dealing out and verse for those who have lately in- _ of the literature tends towards exercises 
solid advice for greenhorns. This tale sisted upon the establishment of a well- _ in logic or in games theory. Among the 
it, and differs from others in that one of the organized disarmament agency. He many contributions of this book, Bech- 
ig and young officers actually attends in dis- emphasizes the point that its personnel _hoefer’s authoritative assertion of this 
y does guise the famous Meschianza, the gar- should be professionals, more or less _ vital point is perhaps the most signifi- 
up to den party in honor of Gen. Howe before permanently assigned to such duties. cant. 
$ com- his return to England; the equally We have suffered in the past because WILLIAM V. O'BRIEN 
fection | famous denunciation of Charles Lee by _ the Russians built up teams of negotia- 
victim, | George Washington on the field at tors and staffs with years of experience THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
im the : Monmouth is another feature, but whereas our personnel was constantly LIN, Vol. 3 
nit him muted to eliminate any profanity which changing. Ed. by Leonard W. Labaree. Yale U. Press. 
G. W. may have used. Moreover, Bechhoefer insists that our 513p. $10 
morse. This is a fine adventure story based arms-control activities must be headed 
who is on actual historical events. The char- by an individual with direct access to This third volume of the Franklin Pa- 
an ex- acters of Washington, Lafayette, the White House and with the full sup- pers covers the span between New 
stifica- Wayne, Light-Horse Harry Lee, and port of the President; otherwise we will Year’s Day of 1745 and June 30, 1750, 
Ve see, other leaders, are described much as have more periods of confusion and _ full years in Franklin’s life. Two very 
what history records them. The action is fast, failure such as we experienced when _ interesting series of papers are includ- 
cience. the local color good. The only question Harold Stassen, operating with little ed. There is an account of his early 
y easy involves the choice of title, w ae might support from the White House, was experiments in the field of electricity, 
shavior be considered misleading, since a full sabotaged by the effective opposition in the form of letters to Peter Collinson, 
as an six-sevenths of the book concerns events of influential Cabinet members. the English scientist whose portrait, in- 
of the | preceding the Monmouth campaign. Finally, Bechhoefer insists on a clear _cidentally, serves as frontispiece. 
en the | Wii D. Hoyt Jr. recognition that arms-control negotia- Of equal importance to the future are 
crisis. | tions take place in the realm of inter- Franklin’s plans for the establishment 
ook as i POSTWAR NEGOTIATIONS FOR _ national politics. not in that of abstract of his Academy of Philadelphia, the 
disap- | ARMS CONTROL theorizing. Proposals must be politi- germ institution of the University of 
o read By Bernhard G. Bechhoefer. Brookings 
st the Institution. 641p. $8.75 
e con- 
wever, Most of the recent books on arms con- 
ve and trol have been written by scientists, 5 U R R 0 U N D E D 
nt hu- economists, lawyers and others who, 0 
oo big whatever their pratt qualifica- N AZI T RO PS 
e fact, i tions, have had little or no experience W g | T rb L A ST 
tic ex- | in practical diplomacy. Usually they 
are sharply critical of our seemingl S 0 
NOLLY halfhearted, inefficient presapiee LETTER H ME 
ae es ae 39 authentic letters 
echhoefer is no less critical in his 
hton evaluation of our negotiations nor is he translated from the 
: less insistent upon radical improve- German - exclusive 
] ments in future negotiations. But he in the fall issue of The (4 
ealing | has the perspective to appreciate the Hudson Review - with La st Letters 
lution F difficulties involved in achieving real by Herb 
those i progress in this critical field. From 1946 a new story by Herbert from 
one of | to 1958 he was the senior State Depart- Gold - plus poetry, 8 . 
ionary i ment officer concerned with arms- reviews, music, art St i | 
Valley control affairs. On the basis of this ex- and film chronicles a ingra 
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perience an e assistance of the viii” 
a Brookings Institution, Bechhoefer has America S leading 
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f life Sapte summary ra analysis of pid literary magazine +0 MOURNE << Wiese hirer 
h oc- arms-control efforts from 1945 to 1961. 
r men After a careful, well-documented re- l cates estute'eak sabia aman | 
ee view of the record, which will be invalu- | THE HUDSON REVIEW - 65 East 55th St. » New York 22, N.Y. | 
battle able to scholars, Bechhoefer concludes | | 
that there is a possibility, perhaps a |. FALL ISSUE ONLY POSTPAID $1.25 [_] | 
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Read this provocative and 
timely book about the short- 
comings of democracy when 
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by John F, Kennedy in 1940 
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Pennsylvania, his ideas on the educa- 
tion of “youth in Pennsylvania” and the 
“Constitutions of the Academy.” 
Though he is becoming more en- 
grossed in public affairs, Franklin does 
not neglect his printing business nor his 
newspaper. Another interesting series 
of papers which falls into these years 
deals with his anxiety about the de- 
fenses of Philadelphia. King George’s 
War is in progress and there is fear that 
the city may be attacked by French or 


| Spanish privateers. When the Assembly 
| is slow to take proper measures, Frank- 


lin assumes the leadership, publishes 
his pamphlet Plain Truth, implements 
his plan for defense by organizing a 
volunteer militia, the Association, then 
runs several public lotteries to get the 
funds to buy necessary ordnance. 

The high standards of editing set by 
the preceding volumes are fully main- 
tained. 


JouN FrANcis BANNON 





THE DEVIL AT 4 O’CLOCK (Colum- 
bia) is an overlength, oversize, basically 
artificial “popular” adventure _ story 
about a cross section of humanity re- 
acting to an imminent volcanic erupt- 
tion of a South Seas island. I am of 


| two minds about it. 


The leading character is the long-time 
incumbent missionary priest (Spencer 
Tracy). In our first introduction to him 
he is seen to arise painfully in the morn- 
ing and take a swig out of a brandy 
bottle. The long-time screen image of 
Tracy is such that the audience prob- 
ably feels instinctively that, brandy or 
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not, this is a good man. I am not, in any 
vase, suggesting that it is necessary for 
all movie priests to have feet of clay. 
When, however, I recall how the con- 
cept of the “whisky” priest was ex- 
punged from John Ford's film adapta- 
tion of Graham Greene’s The Power 
and the Glory 14 years ago, thus de- 
stroying the entire point of that partic- 
ular story, I cannot help but feel that 
Father Tracy with his brandy bottle is 
a step in the right direction. 

Anyway, the young priest (Kerwin 
Matthews) who has just arrived as a 
replacement and is properly shocked at 
his predecessor's behavior soon dis- 
covers, along with the audience, that 
there are cogent reasons for such be- 
havior. 

Many years before, the missionary 
had established a children’s leper hos- 
pital at a safe distance from town. Fear 
and greed (lepers are bad for the tour- 
ist trade) had so overcome his congre- 
gation that most of them had stopped 
coming to church and had persisted in 
their boycott down to the present day. 
This sour but valid observation about 
human cussedness is another concept 
not usually found in “popular” film fare. 

When the volcano first signals that it 
is preparing to blow the island into the 
sea, Father Tracy has no luck in getting 
volunteers from among the townspeople 
to help evacuate the hospital. (Father 
Matthews has been arbitrarily removed 
from the picture with a broken leg.) He 
falls back, therefore, on three convicts 
(Frank Sinatra, Gregoire Aslan, Bernie 
Hamilton) whose surface depravity, in 
the time-honored tradition of screen 
clichés, masks a powerful regenerative 
instinct. 

I am afraid that I never quite be- 
lieved in the tortuous journey down the 
mountain made by rescuers and rescued 
—with lava flowing and flying around 
them. The sets looked pretty phony for 
one thing, and the perils to be met and 
overcome seemed devised and dia- 
gramed rather than real. And the con- 
victs, as mentioned above, were regen- 
erated more by script fiat than by 
plausible inner motivation. Moreover, 
Mervyn Le Roy’s direction was simply 
literal where a little creativity might 
have worked wonders. 

Nevertheless, the picture did have 
some salutary glimmerings of realism 
and Tracy, who naturally did turn out 
to be a very good man, succeeded also 
in being a three-dimensional character. 
[L of D: A-II] 


BRIDGE TO THE SUN (MGM) is an- 
other picture I am of two minds about. 
It is a rather pedestrian treatment of a 
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fascinating and, in a sense, inspirational 
true story. 

The two principal characters are a 
pro-Western Japanese diplomat (James 
Shigeta) and an American girl (Carroll 
Baker) who, despite all-around opposi- 
tion, fell in love and married a few 
years before World War II. Thereafter, 
they faced a whole series of agonizing 
decisions with courage. When the en- 
emy diplomats were deported after 
Pearl Harbor, the wife, for example, 
elected that they take their young 
aa ay and go back to Japan. Having 
reached Japan, the husband involved 
himself in an underground movement 
attempting to bring about peace. It is 
instructive to reflect how these deci- 
sions, which we now applaud as brave 
and right, would have been received in 
the affected countries during the war. 

The story is a praiseworthy screen 
subject. It is sincerely, movingly and 
sometimes charmingly done, and its ex- 
ploration of the clash between Oriental 
and Occidental customs is an extra divi- 
dend. On a higher level, however, it 
simply lacks sufficient cinematic skill 
and inspiration to really catch fire. 
[L of D: A-II] 


Morra WALSH 


SCIENCE, 





Wl 
The Aluminaut 


ASHING THE SHORE of every con- 
tinent is the ocean, a watery 
realm that covers three-quarters of our 
globe to an average depth of almost 
three miles. Scientists would like to ex- 
plore the kingdom of the sea exten- 
sively, because it hides many geologi- 
cal, chemical and biological secrets. But 
once you pass a short distance below 
the surface of the ocean, you are in a 
forbidding world of cold, darkness and 
crushing pressure that has made the 
“vasty deep” a symbol of inaccessibility. 
You may recall that on Jan. 23, 1960 
the bathyscaphe Trieste carried two 
men to the very bottom of the Mari- 
anas Trench off Guam. When the gon- 
dola finally reached a depth of 35,800 
feet, it was subjected to a pressure of 
eight tons per square inch. The feat 
was impressive and promising, but the 
Trieste was an underwater balloon 
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ABANDON the old approach to the Sacra- 
ments. Gain a better understanding and 
appreciation for these signs of God’s love. 
Read, enjoy and benefit from the reading 


of a new series—“THE SACRAMENTS— | 


magic or mystery?”. A complete set of 8 
pamphlets (boxed in an attractive shelf- 
case). Yours for only $1. Send check to: 
AVE MARIA, Box 8, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
hook—we’ll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS inspired by the rich 
simplicity of the Advent-Epiphany liturgy, 
executed by a talented Chinese nun-artist. 
By special request, made available to the 
public this year for the first time. Single 
price: $2.50 for box of ten. Send for 
brochure and sample. Sisters of Notre 
Dame, 701 E. Columbia Avenue, Reading 
15, ‘Ohio. 





HOLY FAMILY HERMITAGE—beautifully 
located at McConnelsville, Ohio, have 
pamphlet for you on Camaldolese life— 
how to become a hermit and live close to 
God. 





{RISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS—for free cata- 
logue of plain linens, embroidered altar 
linens, and laces, write THOMAS YOUNG 
INC., 42 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 





LINEN CHASUBLES, altar cloths and other 
altar linens, exquisitely hand-embroidered. 
Church linens by the yard including crease- 
resistant alb linen. MARY MOORE, Box 
394-M, Davenport, Iowa. 





RELIGIOUS STATUES——handmade to your 
ordér. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Road, Westport, Conn. 
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rather than a true submarine. It was 
tied to a cable. It could neither maneu- 
ver nor stay long on the bottom. It was 
too small to carry much instrumenta- 
tion or enable its crew to work in com- 
fort. The Trieste was not a very effec- 
tive key to Davy Jones’ locker. 

But we will have such a key soon— 
a true submarine that can descend to 
15,000 feet, cruise at that depth and 
stay submerged for a maximum of 72 
hours. 

In September the Reynolds Metals 
Company signed a $2-million contract 
with the Electric Boat Division of the 


| General Dynamics Corporation (build- | 


| ers of the first nuclear and Polaris subs) 


for the construction of the new cratt, 


| which will be launched in 1963. When 





completed, the vessel will be operated 
by the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution as part of an exploratory pro- 


gram sponsored by the Office of Naval | 


Research. 

The new submarine will be called 
the Aluminaut. The name is meaning- 
ful, for the underseas craft will be the 
first ever built of aluminum. 

Aluminum was chosen because some 
of its forged alloys are not only very 
strong but are three times lighter than 
steel. This permits the fabrication of a 
hull strong enough to stand great pres- 


| sure, yet light enough to stay afloat 


without external buoyancy. The Alu- 
minaut’s hull will be made by bolting 
together eleven cylindrical sections of 
aluminum about 6% inches thick. The 
world’s biggest aluminum ingot has al- 
ready been cast for the first section. 

Looking very much like a sperm 
whale, the 75-ton sub will be about 50 
feet long and eight feet in diameter. 
Battery power will turn one screw and 
enable the craft to move vertically like 
a helicopter; two other screws will en- 
able it to cruise horizontally at four 
knots. The range will be about 80 miles. 
Since the vessel can be towed anywhere 
before it makes a descent, 60 per cent 
of the ocean’s volume will become a 
feasible field of exploration for the 
Aluminaut. 

The new submarine will not carry a 
large crew—just a pilot and two observ- 
ers. Floodlights will enable the passen- 
gers to study their environment through 
four plastic portholes. The ship will 
also carry radio and telephone equip- 
ment, television cameras and robot arms 
for collecting samples from the ocean 
bottom. 

One of the first jobs to be under- 
taken by the Aluminaut will be a stud 
of the continental shelf near Cape Cod. 
But many other exciting tasks will be 
thrust upon it. I can suggest one. On 
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KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.j. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 


pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 


government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.J., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13 
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Oct. 4 Moscow’s Pravda printed a pic- 
ture of the ocean bed showing what it 
called “a gigantic trace of an animal so 
far unknown to science.” What is this 
odd beast that dwells 2,000 fathoms 
down? Some day the Aluminaut, or one 
of its sister ships, may find the answer 
to this and a hese other questions 


that can be asked about the mysterious 
depths of the sea. 


L. C. McHucn 





O marvelous, perfect answer and ideal, 
heavenly solution! Thus He brings all 
(things) into balance between contempt 
of this world and the accusation of dis- 
loyalty to Caesar! (St. Hilary, on the 
Gospel for the 22nd Sunday after Pente- 
cost. ) 


otherwise, we Christians meet the 
challenge, the problem of balance. The 
tension now lies between God and Cae- 
sar, between heaven and earth, between 
time and eternity. Man in the concrete 
is a citizen of that vast human society 
which is the world. He is likewise a 
citizen of that suprahuman society 
which is the Church or, at least, institu- 
tional religion. How must man act in 
this uneasy but inevitable situation? Is 
it really a case of being caught, as a 
Catholic satirist has mischievously said, 
between the devil and the Holy See? 

It is always so fatally easy, when one 
experiences the tension between the 
members of a disjunction, simply to 
erase one of the members. Extremism 
runs in the blood of that huge family 
that was bugged and decentered by 
Father Adam. “Off with his head!” is a 
radical judgment that constantly tempts 
human heads. There is something so 
richly satisfying about ruthless, smash- 
ing solutions of problems. This queer, 
hot relish must be related to what ap- 
pears to be the fierce satisfaction of ex- 
treme madness. 

Heady extremism of this kind is con- 
spicuously absent from both the re- 
corded words and the recorded deeds of 
our Saviour. Unquestionably, one can 
always do as heretics and cranks have 
always done, isolate some statement of 
Christ—-You should not work to earn 
food which perishes in the using—and 


On AGAIN, and it cannot fall out 


build a crazy religious system on it, 
carefully ignoring such a sane gentle 
directive as that which our Lord gave to 
the parents of the little girl brought 
back to life from death: He ordered that 
she should be given something to eat. 
The total teaching of Christ is marked, 
like the Sea of Galilee after the storm 
had been stilled, by a deep calm. Our 
Redeemer, without ever being evasive, 
was truly moderate. There was about 
Him nothing of the wild-eyed fanatic. 

But the special point is that it is more 
difficult to be dispassionate than pas- 
sionate, more demanding to be bal- 
anced than extreme. In short, it is 
harder to be sane than mad. 

It would be simple to tell the Cath- 
olic layman, as the proper authority 
might tell the Carthusian monk, that 
the world must be nothing to him. The 
only difficulty is that the statement is 
false. This highly substantial and cir- 
cumstantial world is for the believer in 
Christ not only what it is for everyone 
else, an undeniable reality which must 
be coped with; it is also a thing of spe- 
cial consequence and significance. It is 
that secular, paganized world which 
must be Christianized. The world for 
the Catholic is not a negation and a 
menace. It is the field of operation; it is 
the vineyard in which much toil must 
be expended if the yield is to be har- 
vested. 

Yet is it not thus clear that for the 
man of faith this world has none but a 
strictly religious meaning? 

That question is tricky because, in 
the long run, everything has either a 
religious meaning or no meaning at all. 
Nevertheless, we can deal with what 
the question implies. 

This present, passing world has va- 
lidity and value in its own right. Things 
are not only real, they are good, they 
are meaningful, they are worth a man’s 
notice and love. A man should enjoy 
what he eats and (look out for that bal- 
ance!) what he drinks. A man ought to 
read. the news reports, and talk politics 
and business and sports. A man should 
be essentially glad to awaken in the 
morning and reasonably content to 
sleep again at night. Perhaps we may 
be permitted a massive platitude be- 
cause it is a profoundly Christian plati- 
tude. Life is good. This world, with all 
its horrors, is a good world. 

One need not be a determined pessi- 
mist in order to ask the reason for reso- 
lute Christian optimism. The reason is 
at hand. This world is a different place 
since the Incarnation. Even Caesar, 
with initials like N. K., isn’t what he 
was. Or, if he is, he won't be for long. 

VincENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 


Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 





Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N.Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River, 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City , 
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Nationally respected musicologist, 
C.J.McNaspy, S.J., music editor of America, 
will be your guide on a continuing tour 
through fascinating sections of the vast world 
of serious music, when you become a member 
the newly formed America Record Society. ~ 
Through the selections on the “Music for Everyman” labels 
made from the copious resources of the collaborating 
organization, Columbia Record Productions, 
a division of Columbia Records, you will hear ee 
performances of outstanding orchestras under the direction 
of famous conductors, All Hi-Fi, 3344 RPM, LP, 
these records will be available to members at the low price of $2.98 
(plus P.P.& H. charges) on a “try-it-before-you-pay” guarantee basis. 
To become a member, send in the card bound into this issue, today. 
“Several Styles of Music,” the first record you will receive, 
features the distinctive styles/of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms and Debussy. Enrich and broaden your 
understanding and appreciation of good music. 
Join the America Record Society today! 


THE AMERICA RECORD SOCIETY®@ 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 10 








